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FOREWORD 

Jhis report enbompasses information pertaining to Title I 
of the Elementary and. Secondary Education Act of 1965 (PubTic 
Law 89-10 as amended) as related to local educational agency 
(LEA) invlovement in activities and services conducted under 
the Act. Other Title I programs such as 4:hose administered 
forychildren of migratory farni workers, neglected and 
delinquent children in state institutions, and handicapped 
children in state institutions are covered in separate reports. 

Any questic^s should be referred to the Chief, Division of 
Compensatory Programs, Bureau of Special and Compensajk^ry Edi^ation 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, Box 911, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, 17126. The telephone- number is: (717) 787-7135. ^ 



/ 

/ 

/' 
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SECTION I 
The State Educational Agency (SEA)- 



1. Qrqani za ti on and Admi n1 s tra t i on : The Secre^ry of Edu;?^tion has 
delegated the overall responsibility for a<lministiratjt)n of ESEA 
Title I in Pennsylvania to the Conmissiofter of Basi-C Education. 
Primary and secondary responsibilitie^have been/further delegated 
• to bureaus and divisions within the PDE a? fol>pws: 



, Bureau of Special and Compensatot'y Educatipn 
V-Telephone: (717) 783-1264 / 

' Responsible for the overalXdirection/of the: 

DiVte ion of Compensatori/ProqrainsX > " 

Telephone: {7175 787-7135 " , . 

Rpspqpsible for th/ direct administration of the overall program, 
• including prograin planning/development, approvalis, operations 
, and evah|Liations< Suppor^is provided by the: 

* /r *. / 

B u re au I pformatf on .'Systems. Division of Educational Statistics 
^Telephoney(717) 7&^2644 

ResponS/iilV^'or d^terminingHh'e locale of low-income children so * 
county/grar^ts c|rfi be allocated as determined by the U.S. Office, 



/ 



of Edtication (USOE). 

Bu4au of P lanning and Evaluati<in, Division of Field Surveys 
j/elephone:/ (7U) 787-7372 ~ 

Responst^le for providing on-site evaluations and a report of 
each. / 



' / • " 
Office o f the Comptroller 

Te^Tephone: (717) 763-1962 



/ 



/esponsible for disbursement of ^ funds; monitoring expenditures, 

/ 

i, SEA Responsibilities: Throughout Title T regulations and other 
' ' federal publications-dealing With the program, constant reference 



is made to SEA responsibilities. The Division of Compensatory 
Programs has been. directed to assume these responsibilities: 

a. Dissemination of all information needed to plan, develop, 
oper,ate and evaluate a program. 

b. Allocating the basic state Title I grant among local ^school 
districts. * ^ 



c. Reviewing, approving or rejecting applications on the basis 
of their compliance with Tl'tle I regulations. . ' 

d. Making orfe-slte monitoring visits and scheduling PDE evaluations 
during the operation of a program. - 

e. Insuring cessation of any Illegal .activities or services 
financed by Title I funds when sych situations become apparent. 

f. Investigating and resolving complaints about Title I activities 
or services. • v ■ " . ■ 

g. Reallocating unused funds. ' 

h. Requiring each LEA to provide a self-evaluation of its; program. 

1. Providing for the carry-over of unused funds from one flsqal 
year to the next. 

j. Providing program Information to the USOE, other public 
agencies, Interested groups and Individuals. 

SEA Procedures ; I ■ 

a. New developments In Title I are anhually present-ed by the SEA 
at the statewide conference of the Pennsylvania Association 

of Federal Program Coordinators. Workshops are also conducted In 
such areas as needs assessment, writing of behavioral Objectives, 
application procedures, fiscal management; etc. -The conference 
Is usually held In April or May and Is considered to be of great 
value to both new and experienced Title T personnel. 

b. A written announcement of LEA aTlocatlonV Is made as early as 
possible. Usually, such allocations are for a tentative amount 
and are based upon the best Information available at the time. 
This means the final allocation might be a lesser amount. There- 
fore, program planning by the LEA must be flexible enough to 
insure that activities can. be curtailed with minimum effect on 
the educationally disadvantaged children who are In the greatest 
need of Title I services. 

c. The announcement of allocations Include a package of forms, 
special information and other materials necessary to complete 
a program. - ~ ^ 

d. Applications, when received, are date-stamped, and an acknowl- 
edgement is forwarded to the LEA within a few days. The 
acknowledgement Indicates the date received and a fiscal year 

' control number. The date of receipt is normally the date of 
project approval, although the SEA reserves the right to 
adjust this date in cases where the application is substantially 
Incomplete. 
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An application Is given a preliminary review and forwarded to 
^a reglonjal reviewer, who revleVfs It for accuracy and compliance, 
with regulations and guidelines. The reviewer will contact thev 
LEA by telephone or lette»ti or ^make a visit, to assist , in L:>- 
resolving ^ny problen^s that -might ^preclude approval of the program 

The program is^then reviewed by the Division Chief, who may 
require'additional adjustments or more information. The review r 
procedure will normally take two weeks. If no further action 
is required, the program is approved. An official PDE approvalis 
forwarded to the LEA and the Comptroller, lit some cases, 
approval, may be conditional, with payment of funds delayed until 
the condition is met.. 

It is the SEA policy that all program operations be eitljer 
monitored or evaluated annually. The on-jpite evaluations,, 
conducted by the Division of Field Surveys, will usually 
be scheduled for each LEAvat least once every three years. 
However, a district may request to be. evaluated at any time. 

At any time during'the course of a program, if it becomes apparent 
to the SEA that an O^EA is conducting activities or services that 
do not comform to the law, the SEA will advise the LEA to cease - 
operation 'of the program, or a portion thereof. Failure on the 
part of the LEA to cqmply. cpuld result in an audit exception, 
or additional audit , exceptions. , ^ ' 

The SEA will Investigate specific complaints from any source 
concerning a Title I program and will keep the LEA fully 
Informed of the developments and any action to be taken, in 
the event that the complaint is deemed justified. 

The SEA will reallocate any available unuse^^^funds to those 
districts having the greatest need for additional funds. 

The SEA Will furnish the LEA standard forms for a self- . 
evaluation of the las'^t program conducted. Instructions will be 
provided wl^h the forms. 

The S^A will furnish, before August 31 bf each year, tjje 
forms and instructions concerning the carry-oVer of any unused- 
funds to the next school year, when such (^arry-oyer is authorized 
by Taw. \ ' 




SEGTION 'II 
History of Funding 

Part A — (LEA^"^ Income) 



1966 - - $.55,941 ,428 

1967- — 45,384,315 

1968 — -w 46,694,063 

1969 42',963,616 

1970 - 52,600,158 

1971 60,724,183 

1972—.— 67*113^702 

1 973..— 72 ,723 ,1 25 ' 

1974 69,645,082 

• 1975 ^......■-.-.-^ 78,5?1,51.9 

TOTAL-— T— — - — -$592,311 ,191. 



Part B — (LEA ^ Special Incentive) 

1974 - — '-,--—$ 630,042 

1975 — .- 1 ,359,037 

TOTAL------ $1 ,989,079 



Part C (LEA - Special for Urban and Rural Districts) 



19/1-— — -,^~$ 548,680 

1972 — ^ — — 1 ,055,355 

1973 '- ^ 2,680,406 s • 

1974— — - 2,244,892 / 

1975 — — 2,326,597 /r(Turther Part,C funding will 

not be authorized after this 

TOTAL- $8,855,930 year in accordance^ witl> P.L. 93 



GRAND TOTAL OF ALL LEA 'GRANTS - $603,156,200 



"■ • . . ■ " ' ^ ' V ■ 

• ■ ., SECTION III . ■ , 

• . ^ Kistpry of Formula Children • ^ 

\ 1 . Formula Children in Relation to IMIocations 

-The amount of ESEA Title, 1' fundi, which is appropriated annually by 
Congress, is alloca'tied to th^^. state and local school xjistricts on the basis 
of certain formula children, -aged 5 to 17 inliusive. n:ongress prescribes 
the various categories of such children. Basically, they have been and 
stm are: " s ' 

-9 

- (Low Income) - Children .froin families with an annual income 
.under a specified amount, as counted in the U.S. decennial 

census. * i. 

^'^^ — 4 * . 

- (AFDCJ 1- Children from families receiving payments for aid to 
w ^dependent children over a specified annual amount, as counted 
^ by the State Department of Welfare each January. 

/ --(Foster) - Children living In foster homes and supported by 
, public funds, as counted by the State Department of .Welfare 
each January. ' ' ' 

'\ • . • * 

y - (-Institutionalized) - Children, living 'in certajn local institutions 

for neglected or delinquent children, as counted, and certified, by a 
local institution official Tor the month of January each year. 

2. History, of Formula Children from 19^, to 1973 

Except for including foster children in 1967 and instituJWdnalized 
children in is(68, the categories of •formula children remained as follows 
throughout the periled: , V 

-Low Income- \j, (Ef,fective 1966) 



^ Based on annual income of less than $2,000 
- 1960 census. • 

10 ■ 

AFDC ' (Effective 1966) 



Based on annual ijicome of over $2,000 
- eacrriJanuary. 

- Foster . ^ ^ (Effective 1967) 

Based on number of children supported with public funds 
^ each January, , 



- Institutionalized ^ (Effective 1968) 

^ Based on average case load dattk^ 

. , - each January ^ 

ERIC ^ . -5- ^ ^ 



. In Pennsylvania, the number of children ii) each category for 1966 
and 1973 was as/follows: . . ^ 



•Category 
. Low Income. (1960 census) 
. AFDC 


1966 
175,394' 


1973 
• "175,394 




nQ7 


Foster* Institutionalized 


0 . 


16,253 ^ 


' ' Tofk 


289,979 


437,744 


3. Change of Formula in 1974 






^ In 1974, the various categories of children remained the same - 
"Low Income" was based on 1970 census data instead of 1960 data. As 

/ ' result, figures for Pennsylvania, in comparison with the 1973 count, 
as follows: ^ " ' , ^ 


■}" Category 


1973 ' 


1974 


Low Income ^ 


175,394 . 


^ 102;040 


AFDC ' ^ 


246,097 


252,975 


Foster & Institutionalized 


16,253 


15,792 


.. . A 

TOTAL 


437,744 


370,807 



but 



■* The nation-wide -impact, as the result of using the 1970 census data 
for the first time, was a sharp reduction in numbers of the "Low Income" 

• children. The. effect w^ so drastic in many school districts that -Congress 
was prompted to amend the law to guarantee that each- district, regard! es| 

* of the number of formula children it could claim in 1974, would receive no 
less than 90 percent of the amount vt received the previous year (1973),, 
exiiluding any of the so called "impounded funds" for that year. 

4. Change of Formula in 1975 , . ^ i 

Public Law 93-380, which went into effect for school iear 1974%,. 
radically changed the method for counting certain formula diildren, The 
method, based on the so called "Orshansky Index", provided for the following 
' categories: , , v 

- (Low. Income) - Children from families with an annual income of 
o LESS THAN $4J[y)0', a^ countfed in the 1970 U.S. census. 

"10 
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- (AFDC) - Children from families rfecelv.ing payments for aid to families 
' with dependent children Qf $4,250.00 or more* TIMES .666 - OR TWO THIRDS 

OF THE TOTAL Identified, as counted by the State Department of Welfare . • $ 
in January of 1974. ' . 

- (Foster) - Children Ifvlng'ln foster homes and> supported by public funds, 

as coun-ted by the State Department of Welfare lh Jani^ry of 1974. 

- (Institutionalized) - Children 11v1n"g^ certain local institutions for 
■ neglected or delinquent children, as counted and certified by a local 

institution officinal for tfce month of January, 1874. 

... - / 

5. Impact of 1975 Formula Change ... 

' It should be noted that the following two factors produced quite an 
impact on Title I programs this year: , ' . - 

' ^ • »- - • ' ' ■ " 

(1) Increasing t^e annual "Low Inoome" child limit from under $2.000 

^ under $ 4.250 .' " 

(2) Counting only 2/3 of AFDC children from families with Incomes of . 
$ 4.250 or more instead of alj^ AFDC children from families with 
incomes of $ 2,000 or more . 

,/ ■ ■ '. ■ . • ■ 

The overall effect on Pennsylvania, as compared with the preceding. ♦ 
year was ^s follows: *, 




Category 


1974 • 


• 1975 


Low Income 


iel2,040. 


304,815 


AFDC 


252,975 


47,630 


Foster & Institutionalized 


15,792 


15;519 


■ ' - »^ 

tOTAL 


370,807 ■ : - 


367,964 



The following are examples of how some individual districts were a*ffected 
as a result <rf the change: 

District ' ' Total Number of Formula Children (Gaih/Loss) 

1974 \ 1975 

Philadelphia • 152,006 114,710 -37,296 

Pittsburgh 29,760 . • -25,196 . - 4,564 



Chestf;er Upland f ^ 



I 

' Harrlsburg 
Erie ^ 

.Johnstown 
Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre 
Hazel ton ^ 
Littles J;own 
Cocalico * 

^ NazaretT" 
Greenwood 
VHolli days burg 




5,573 
4,953 
3,868 
2,591 
2,043 
2,673 
2,172 
1,523 
166 
241 
269 
142 
628 



- 683 

- 1,101 
.- 896 

+ ' 476 
+ ' 147^ 



+ 
+ 
+ 



230 
430 

61 a 

81 




+ 
+ 
+ 



194 
88 . 
263 



\ 



NOTE: Since the 1975 state allocation was ^8.9 million dollars higher than the 1974 
allocation, all districts losing formula children did not suffer a financial 
loss. As a matter of fact, only .Philadelphia and Erie in the abbve, listing 
experienced a loss; Erie losing approximately $6,000 and Philadelphta losing 
2.8 millioh, which of course was shared, along with the increased state • 
allocation by other distri-cts gaining formula children, or not suffering a 
loss of the magnitude experienced by Erie and Philadelphia. 

6. A Three Year Cdmparison " 



• "Since the formula remained virtually unchanged from 1966 to 1973 (except 

for the-additfbn of foster 'and institutionalized children in the earlier years) 

and since changes in 1974 and 1975 had a drastic impact upon many districts, 

the following comparisons ar^ shown: 



I Total Number of Formula Children 
1973 1974 1975 



• Pennsylvania 



/I 



437,744 



370,807 



367,964 
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TQ-fa^l Number of Formula Chldlren 



Selected Districts 




*/ ;1973. • 




1974 - 


1975 


Philadelphia \ 




139,827 


* 


1^,006 


,114,710 


Lancaster City 




\ 2,986 




2,75S 

<?■ 


Z',4ol 


W1i:kes-BarnB 


- 


•* 

3,456 

-« 




1 ,742 ° • 


2,172 


Meyersdai.e 




s 

V- 520 






^ 364 


Connellsville 




/2,9a9. 




1 ,738 

' ■ • * 


2,465 


Forest Coun-ty 




183 




i 32 


151 


Bristol ^.township 




^ 1 ,855 




2,037 


1 ,399 


Wilkinsbiirg 




P 

764 


is 


1,294 


978 


Neshamini' • 




750 




886 


599 


Southeast belco 




970 


* 


1,179 


1,076 


Bensalem "^jl 




/ 750 




941 


599 



NOTEi In those districts where the 1974 figures are marked with an asterisk 
(*), please note that a r^ersal of the state-wide trend in losing 
formula children as a result of usingH970 census data occurred. This 
happened in 59 of 505 school districts for a 'total of 15,882 children, 
with Philadelphia accounting for 13,179 out of that totals The majority 
of gaining districts were either in the Allegheny-Butler county sector 
or in the southeastern portion of Pennsylvania (Berks, BucKs, Delaware, 
Montgomery and Philadelphia counties). 



7. Categories of Formula Children — 1966 to 1975 



Year 


Low Income 


AFDC 


Other 


Total 


1966 


175,394 


1^17585 


0 


289,979 


1967 


175,394 


64,066 


8,743 


248?203 


1968 


175,394 


80,878 


16,967 


273,239 


1969 


175,394 


97,515 


16,977 


289,886 


1970 


175,394 


131,044 


15,113 


321,551 


1971 


175,394 


172,571 


15,218 


363,183 


1972 


175,394 


223,345 


15,715 


414,454 


1973 


175,394 


246,097 


16,253 


437,744 


1974 


102,040 


252,975 


15,792 


370,807 


1975 


304,815 


47,630 


15,519 


367,964 



Sectfon JV 
Educational Agencies/^ Part A 



'I. Local (LEA) . ; . 
* Number in Componwealth 
^ Number Eligible for. Title r 
•KUnibe(r Participating in,^itTe I 



SOS- 
SOS 
497 



Non Participating Agencies : 

(Name) 

Bellefonte 
' Bryn Athyn 
Franklin. Regional 
Penn Delco 
Steel Valley 
Upper St. Clair 
York S^uburban 
Yough 



(County) 

Centre 

Montgomery 

Westmoreland 

Delaware 

Allegheny 

Allegheny 

York 

Westmoreland 



2. Intermediate (lU) 
(lU) 

Midwestern (#4) 
Northwest Tri County (#5) 
Set«ca Highlands (#9) ' 
Berks County (#14) 
northeastern (#19) 



TOTAL 



(Allocation) 

60,700 
2,130 
27,901 
69,432 
130,771- 
26,836 
27,901 
77,583 

423,254 , 



(Number of LEAs Served) 
14 • 
12 

. 9 
9 
7 



1% 



TOTAL 



51 



14 



Section V 
Programs 



Total Regular Only 
Tot^l Summer Only 

Total Regular and Suwner 

) 

Total Number Received ^ 
Total • Number Approved 
Number Cooperative Programs 



Cooperative Program Participants ; 



(Agent) 
lU #4 



1Q2 
36 
230 
448 
446 



i 



8 .(Included above) 





(LEA) ^ 


(County) 


1. 


Grove City 


Mercer 


2. 


Hickory Twp. 


Mercer 


^ 3. 


Xarns City 


Butler 


4. 


LakeView 


Merjcer 




Laurel 


LWejjce 


6. 


Mercer 


Mercer 


7. 


Mohawk 


Lawrence* 


8. 


Moniteau 


Butler 


9. 


Neshannock 


Lawrence 


10. 


Reynolds 


Mercer 


- 11. 


Shenango 


Lawrence 


12. 


Slippery Rock 


Butler 


V3. 


Union 


Lawrence 


14. 


Wilmington 


Lawrence 



TOTAL 



(Allocation) 

129,706 
18,955 
30,882 
70,284 
• 30,030 
48,560 
31 ,521 
42,824 
13,418 
49,838 
66,237 
35,781 
40,680 
60,487 

669,203 



lU #5 


1. 


Cravfford Central 


Crawford 




2. 


Penncrest 


Cravfford 




3. 


Conneaut 


Crawford 




4. 


Titusville 


Venango 


♦ 


5. 


Corry 


Erie 




6. 


Iroquois 


Erie 




7. 


Ft. LeBoeuf 


Erie 




8. 


Gen . McCTane 


Erie 




9. 


Girard 


Erie 




10. 


Fairview 


Erie 


V. 


11. 


Union City 


Erie 




12. 


Wattsburg 


Erie 



192fe 
142,911 
107,343 
141,846 
116,288 
25,984 
56,227 
51,968 
28,7,53 
11,700 
47,921 
41,106 



TOTAL - 964",370 



lU #9 



1. Austin ' 

2. Cameron Co. 

3. Coudersport , 

4. Galeton 

5. Johnsonburg 

6. N. Potter 

7. Oswayo Valley 
.8. Ridgway 

9. Smethport 



Potte 
Cameron 
/Potter 
Potter 
Elk 

Potter 
Pottei^ 
ElJc • 
McKean 




9,428 
47,921 
31,521 
53,246 
69,432 
54,097 
32,160 
57,931 
58,783 



TOTAL 414,429 



lU #14 



lU #19 



r. "^randywine ttgts. 

2. Daniel Boone 

3. Fleetwood 

4. Rutztow'n T 

5. Muhlenberg 

6. 01 ey Valley 

7. Schuylkill Valley 
81 Twin Valley 

9. Ulyemtssing 



1. Carbondale 

2. Dunmore 

3. Forest City , 

4. Lakeland 

5. Mid Valley 

6. North 'Pocono 

7. Valle^y View 



Berks 
Berks 
Berks 
Berks 
Berks 
Berks 
Berks 
Berks 



Lackawanna 

Lackawanna 

Susquehanna 

Lackawanna 

Lackawanna 

Lackawanna 

Lackawanna 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 



18,955 
. 38,976 
20,446 
\ 5-1, 542 
19,168 
16,187 
21 ,298 
75,396 
22 i 576 

284^544 



97,759 
74,3 
23,21 
60,700 
55,375 
40,680 
54,523 

406,583 




Newport SD 



Hatboro Horsham SD 



1 . Newport 

2. Greenwood 
.3. Susquenita 



r 

1. Hatboro Horsham 

2. Lower MoreTand 

3. Upper Morel and 



Perry 
Perry 
Perry 



Montgomery 
Montgomery 
Montgomery 



TOTAL 



43 i 022 
30,243 
61,765 

135,030 



63,^95 
11,075 
30,669 



TOTAL 



105,639 



i 
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Haverford SD 1/ Haverford , J)eraware , * 93,712 

X . ' 2i. Xbwer Merlon Montgomery - 109^047 

. . 3. rtadnor Twp. Delaware ■ 52,394 



/ 



/ Recap of Cooperatives , 

7 ■ • 

/ Number of Programs — ^ ^ 



/ , . NumbeJ' cy LEA ~ 60 
Total Finding — 3,234,951 



\ 



TOTAL , 255,153 




.'1 
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, Section VI 



Partici^ttng Children Statistics - Part A P'rogrgms 



UndupHcated Count of Children - Both 

From publ ic schools 
From non-public* schools 



Ter4s 



■221,154 
3.0,054 



TOTAL . /^ 251 ,208 * 



Unduplicated Count of Children by Grade LeviemHd Type Schpbl ~ Both Terms 



(Level ) , • 
Preschool" 

r 

1-3 
4-6 ; 
' 7-12 

TOTALS 



(Public)- 
l/,336 

'"go.sss' 

69,326 
48,607 

221,154 




.■X 



^0,054 



251 ,208 



X 



Analysis of Children by Grade level and Type School - Both Terms 



Percentage of Pre-School 
Percentage of Early Elementar^l 

Percentage of Later Elementary 

# < 

Percentage of All Elementary 

Percentage of Secondary 

Percentage of Public* School Children 
Percentage of Private School Children 



5 
41 
32 

(73) 

22 

88 

12 , 
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Unduplicated Count of Children - by Grade Level and Type School - Regular Term 



(Level ) 


(Public) 


(Private) 


(Total) 


Preschool 




371 • 


10,563 


1-3 


83,148 ' 


10,686 • 


93,834 


4-6 


62,702 


9,161: 


71 ,833 


7-12 


44,213 


6,921 


, 51,134 


TOTALS 


200,255 ^ 


27,159 


227,364 



-14- 
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Analysis of CMIdren by Grade Level .agd Type School ■ Regular'Term ^ 

Percentage of Preschool _ ^ .5 

Percentage of Early Elementary 41 . ' 

Pefcentage of Later Elementary , .32 

Ppcentage of All Elementary - ^ ' (73) 
* 

Percentage of Secondary ^ . % 22 

Percentage of Public Schoot Children^ '88 

Percentage of Private School Children • ' 12 



Unduplicated Count of Children by Grade L^vel and Type School - Summer Term 


(Level) . 


(Public) 


, (Private) 


(Total) 


Preschool 

> - 


3,309 


849 


4,158 l;:^^* 


1-3 


16,024 


2,110 


18,134 y 


- f-* 

4-6 ^ 


14,417 
' 9,089 


1,613 


16,030 , 


7-12 


1 ,^90 


10,379 , 


TOTALS 


42,839 


5,862 


48,701. 


Analysis of Children by Wade Level and Typel 


Lhool - Summer Term 


Percentage of Preschool 
Percentage of Elementary School 
Percentage of Later Elementary 

Percentage of All Elementary 




9 .. . . ■ 
37 
33 

(70) 



Percentage of Secondary^ - 21 

Percentag/of Public School Children 88 
Percentagfe of Private Sch&ol Children 12 



NOTE; 



The summer term includes children who may have also participated in the 
•:regu1ar term. A separate breakdown of summer term children who did not 
participate In the regular term is -shown below. 
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UndupHcated> Count of Children byVade Level and Type School - Summer Term 
But Not Regular . ^' , '' ~: 



ttevel) 


■ (Public^ 


(Privatd) 


(Total ) * 


Rreschool 


2,14* 


577 


2,721 


1-3 
« 


7,737 ' 


* 712* 


8,449 


4-6 


..6,613 • 


731 


7,344 
^ 5,330 / ^ 


7-12 


4.455 


875 


TOTALS 


20; 949 


: ^2,895 

• /■ 


. 23,844 



Analysis of Children by Grade Level and Type School - Summer Term - But Not 

Regular ^ " ~.. ~ ^ ~^ ""i ~^ 

Percentage of Preschool , , - ir\ v 

Percentage of Early Elemfentary :\\ ^ . 36. 

Percentage of Later Elementary y . - 31 ' 

Percentage of All Elemental^ 67 

Percentage of Secondary 22 . 4 ^ 

Percentage of Public School Children 8& ' 

Percentage of Private School Children 12 . , 



Unduplicated Count of Children by Ethnic Group -' Both Terms 



White 
Black 

Hispanic American 
American Indian 
Other 

TOTAL 



^4i;i57 
103 ,'810 
5,615 
-^5 
541 

251 ,208 




Analysis of Children by Ethnic Group - Both. Terms . - 

Percentage of White 56.19 

Percentage of Black 41.32 

Percentage of Hispanic American ' 2.24 

American Indian 0.03 

0 ler, ■ 0.22 
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Comparison of Participating Children with Enrollments 

(Public vs. friyate) ^ 



Pul^lc 
Private 



\ Participating 

221 ,154\ 
30.054 



Enrolled 

2,277,080 
432,816 



TOTALS 



251 ,208 - 



It- 



,709,896 



(Ethnic Groqps) 




erican 
ndlan . 



Participating 



141,157 
103f8ao 
5,61 
8 

541 



TOTALS 



251 ,i08 ^ 



*EnW)fled 

2,348,157 
- 321,088 
31 ,446 
• 1,463 
7,742 

2,709,896 



Percent Enrolled 
P^tlclpatlng 

9. 7 

6.9 - 

/ 9.31- 



Percent Enrolled 
Participating 



. 6.0 
32.3 
'17.9 
5.8 
' 7.0 

9.3 



/ 



♦Ethnic enrollments-^for non-public schools are estimated on the basis ofjaeit 
national figures available; therefore a sllghtytnaccuracy may exist. j 

(Grade Levels - Public Soiools) 



/ 

Level 
Preschool 

1-6^^' 

7-12 



Participating 
\ 12,336 
160,211 ' 
48,607 



Enrolled 



156,392 
9^,431 
1,128,257 



Percent Ehfollefif 
Participating 



.IP' 



2.9 

Te.i 

4.3 



TOTALS 



Level 
Preschool 

1-6 

7-12 

TOTALS* 



221,154 

(Grade Levels 
Participating 
948 
21,310 
7,796 

30,054 



r,277,080 

rivate Schools) 
Enrolled 
13,674 
224,074 
195,0^8 

432,816 



9.7 



Percent Enrol lied 
Participating 

. 6.9 

> 

9.5 
4'.0 



6.9 
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* Institutionalized Children 



♦ \ 
* 7 



Se^Section VU 



Handicapped Children 
See Section VIII 



■ . - 22 
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Sectiof^V.II 

Children irr Local Institutions - Part A Programs 
Nianbers of Formula Children 



(Neglected) 
• 3824 

r 

Numbers of Institutions 



(Delinquent) 



1289 




(Neglected) 
73 



(Delinquent) 
11 

N 



Number of Districts Participating 



(Total ) 
84 



54 



Average Allocation per Formula Child — , 
Average Expenditure per Parti 



Unduplicated Count of Participating Chi 




rade Level 



(Preschool) 

3V . 



(Gr. 1-3) 
591 > 



(Gr. 4-6) 
1102 



(Gr. 7-12/ 
'2,349 



\ 



Aclivities and' Services (Projects) Funded - Institutionalized Childpen 

The following are listed in rank order according to the largest number of children participating in 
either term. ^ 



Projects. . 

I 

Rea^ng.^ 
. Cultural Enrichment / 
Physi Ed./Rec. • . 
Mathematics 
Transportation 
English - Other Lang. Arts 
Currkulun Materials Center 
Counseling 
Art • 

Science - Social 
Tutorial 
Vocational. Ed. 
Library 

Science - Natural 
^ Perception Development 
Special ^ Handicapped 

24 ' 



No. of 
Chi Idrefi 

1^489 

554 

139 

357 • 

0,, 
. 44 
374 
35,2 ' 
336 
.4 
224 
„ 213 
0 

29 
54 
150 



Regular Term 




/A 



No. of 
Projects 

31. 

12 

4 

11 

0 

2 

2 

7 

4 

1 - 
1 

3 : . 
0 
'2 
1 ' 
5 



Sunmer Term 



No. of 
Children 



1 ,253 
• 451 
508 

m 

40d 

385 
308 

188 



296 
226 
84 
168 
200 
;177 
170 
136 



No. of 
> Projects 

. 25 

13 , 
'10 

7 

. 5 • 

.-2 . 
4 

■ 5- 
. 5 
3 ^ 
5 
1 

• 5 
1 
4 
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■ ' ReguTai" Term * Smmer Term . 

1 No, of • No. of . No. of No. of 

Projects Children * Projects ^ Children Projects 

Business Ed, 105 ; ' 2 ; ^ 107 3. 

Husic . ' 60 ,1 98 . 4 

Psychological ■ ' 95 .■ij 4 / . 87 2 

Social Work 81 3 0 0. 

Dental '58 2 0 0 

Home EC. . 25 2 55 1 

Medical' 50 2 31/ 2. 

Camping 0 0, ci ' " ' 48 ) 
\ ■ • 

Home/School Visitor '47 1 . . . ^ 0 " 

Work Study ' 0 ,0 ?p 1, • 

Foreign Language 20 1 ' 0 0' 

Food , ; 0 0 5 •] 

Psychiatric 0 O' * 2 1 
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Section VJII 

Handicapped Children 1n Special Projects •- Part A Programs 

These are children who participated in projects specifically designed for' 
them. They do not represent iall handicapped children who may have participated 
in other projects. Amounts budgeted for projects are shown in Section IX. 



Number of- Projects 



(Regular Term) 



15 



(Summer Term) 



(Total) 



17 



32 



Unduplicated Count of Children by Handicap - 

(Handicap) 
Physical 

Emotionally Disturbed * 
Trainable Mentally Retarded 
Educable Mentally Retarded 
, Brain Injured 
Visually Impaired 
Hearing Impaired 
Speech/Language Impaired ' 



(Number of Children) 
450 
* 672 
455 
185 
48 

119 
1 ,365 
470 



Total 



3,764 
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Section IX 

4 Activities and Services (Projects) - Part A Programs , ' 



Projects by Ten - Ranked by Total Amoynt Budgeted 







I 










Project 


, Regular Term 
Children. Budget 


Sumner Term 
Children Budget 


1 
1 


Reading 


. 180,504 


24,280,138 


36,341 


2,451,876 


9 

L 


Preschool 


10,444 


5,592,730 


3,549 


632,845 


0 


Hathematics - 


108,557 


3,758,985 


19,701 


952,690 


i 


Social Hork 


71,965 


2,813,123 


^31 


46,703 


c 
0 


English ••Other Lang.- Arts 51,930 


1,821,482 


5,535 


499,495 * 


. D 


Counseling 


29,388 


^7,3Q^ 


7,764 


134,240 ' 

« 


1 


English • 2nd Lang. 


' -'4,431 


l,477j940 


575 


' 46,852 


0 
0 


Transportation 


12,733 


260,205 


23,165 


521,835 


A 

9 


Special Handicapped 


2,921 


431,803 


2,112 


251,473 


in 
10 


Cultural Enrichment 


9,422 


377,028 


5,582 


280.294 


II 


Science - Natural 


10,237 


564,347 


4,853 


81,017 


12. 


Science - Social 


10,652 


487,667 


2,744 


103,720 


13 


vTutorial Services 


2,5,08 


406,265 


671 


4,079 


'1 

14 


Psychological 


5,234 


275,543 

/ 

184,689 


1.915 


26.610 


15 


Hedical 


6,215 


8,420 


55.173 ' 


16 


Resource Centers 


10,999 


. 185,844 


1,911 ; 


52,846 



Regular Term 



• M 


Project 


Children 


Budget' 


17 


Physical Education 


2.431 


■ 68,997 


18 


Transitional > . 


1,002 


186,703 


19 


Food — 


12,068 . 


141,919 


20 


Atten(jjiiQe 


2,922 . 


122,030 


21 / 


Perception fievelopment 


706 

> 


/174,567 


\] 


Husfc 


66,793 


105,057 




Home/School Visitor 


3i2'55 


169,052 


24 


Dental \ 


' 8,064 ' 


,137,855 


25 


Art 


'31,611 


71,517 


26 


Vocational Education 


669 


105,378 


27 


Speech Therapy 


5,975 


97,865 


28 


library Services 


■i 

2,336 


58,900 


29. 


Camping 


364 


2,623 


30 


Business Education 


378 


35,095 


31 


Work« Study ■ 


,93 


6,984 


32 


Home Economics . 


287 


13i320 


33 


Community School 


0 


0 


34 


Special Education 


0 ' 


. .0 


35 


Foreign Language 


70 


5,850 


36 


Psychiatric 


85 


, 5,600 
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Sumner Term Total Budget 



Children 


Budget 


Both Terms 


6,491 


149,521 


' 218,518 


12 


12,030 - 


i MA f A A ' 

. .19^,733 


/ 7,461 


56,103 


« A A AAA 

198,022 


1,478 


75,824 


« A<l Al* i 

197,854 


J 467 


13,885 


188,452 


3,078 


82,600 


187,657 


426 • 


1,360 ' 


4 4A AHA 

170,412 


. 2,647 


18,362 


156,^17 


7,261 


84,32h- 


4 A i A 

155,840 


1,433 ' 


43,522 


148i900 


174 




104,827 


5,958 


. 45^342 


104,242 


1,507 


80,873 


83,496 


442 


12,778 


Am a4A 

47,873 


158 


11,300 


Ha AAA 

18,284 


. 487 


3,850 


17,170 


315 


14,861 


14,861 


• 72 


9,325 


9,325 


7 52 


"2,030 ' 


7,880 


2 


100 


5,700 
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Regular Term ' ^uner Term Total Budget 

M ^ Project . ' 'Children Budget Children Budget Both TeBis 

37 Clothing 1,108 ' 7,695 " ' * 524 ^1,830 \ 5,525 

38 EducitionalTV 1,Z59.^ 1,601 0 . (0 1,601 
3.9 Continuing Education 30 560 0 '' (][ J60 



Basic Skills ■ Percentage of Instructional and Supportive Costs Budgeted 

(Skill) , * (Percentage) V 

* ' ' 

■ , Reading 51 

Preschool 12 

; Mathematics *v 9 

English - Other Language Arts 4 <. 'r 

English.- Second Language 3 * 

Tutorial Services (Reading or Math 1 

TOTAL . 80 

* Based on $52,848,631 (excludes costs for administration, inservice,^operations/maintenance, fixed charges, 
indirect costs, costs for parents and capital outlay). 

\ 

% 

Five Leading Instructional Activi|<es - Ranked by Number of Projects 

(Activity) / * (No. Project-s - Regular) *(NOi Projects -Sumner ) 

1 ■ Reading . ^ 379 ' , 215 

2 . Mathematics 130 138 

3 Preschool 64 ' 48 

4 Other Language Arts 42 39 , 

5 Tutorial (Reading/Math) - 28 7 



Mvt leading Supportive Services - Ranked by Nyinber of Projects 
(Activity) * (No. Projects - Regular) 



1. 

.2. 
3, 
4. 

.5. 



Transportation 
Counseling 
Social Work 
Medical 
Dental 



57 
71 
70 
43 
46 
1 



(No. Projects • Summer) 

' 143 
49 
23 
48 
21 



ase note that totals do not represent numbers of districts, in tfiat 60 districts participate in cooperative 



projects. 



Anounts Budgeted per Child in Basic Skills 

. (Skill) (Regular Term) 

Reading $134.51 / 

Preschool 535.50 (.' 

Mathematics 34/62 
• ' English - Other Lang, Arts 35.07 

English • Second Lang. 333.55 

Tutori^ Services 161,99 
(Reading or Math) 



(Sumner Temi) 

$67.46 
^0/ 



^0.24 
32.54 
•6.08 



Amounts Budgeted per Child in the Leading Supportive Services 



(Service) 

Transportation 
Counseling 
Social Work 
Medical 
Dental 



(Regular Term) 

20.44 ^ 

52.65 

39^ 

29.72 

17.10 



(Summer Term) 

22.53 
17.29 
9.47 
6'.-55 
6.94' 



SECTION X 
Fiscal - Part A Programs 



Allocation 

Tentative (Distributed 6-17-74) 
Final (Distributed 3-19-75) 
Approved for Projects through 8-31-75 
Approved for Projects after 8-31-75 
Available for Reallocation 



$62,680,573 
78,521,519 
68,334,643 
9,763,622 
423,254 



Carry-Over 

* Incllided in Projects through 8-31-75 

* Included in Projects^ after 8-31-75 

* Total Carried Over, (Includes Amt. for Realloc.) 

* Subject to audit * 



11,784,750 
9,763,622 
21,548,372 



Detailed Accounting for Funds 
(Item) 

Instructional Activities 
Supportive Services ' 

SUB TOTAL PROJECTS 

Administration 
Inservice . 
Operation/Maintenance 
Fixed Charges 
Capital Outlay 
Indirect Costs 
Parents 



(Amount) 
$44,292,326 
8,^56,305 

(52,848,361) 

1,804,188 
147,228 
344,081 

7,799,228 
845,127 

3,745,476 
800,684 



Sa^(^Aii^i)VERALL PROGRAM - (15,486,012) 
'<i COSTS 



37 

*€7. 



(Percent of Total) 
56.4 
10.9 

(67.3) 

;. } ■ 

2.3 
0.2 ' 
0.4 
9.9 
1.1 
4.8 
T.O 

(19.1^) 



0 



** Projects after 8-31-75 (EscrovJ)/ 9,763,622 
Available for Reallocation 423,254 



* TOTAL ALLOCATION. 



78,521,519 . 



12.4 
0.6 
100 



*^ Th6se funds were placed in escrow under salaries for carry over due to the 
. fate receipt. of th^lnal allocation from USOE (3-11-7.5) 



Section XI 



Selected Urban and Other District Profiles - Part A Pwograms 

7"^ ^ ' — — ' — ' . • ■ - * . 

The following^ represents a profile of the ten largest dlstV'ticts 1n 
■ Pennsylvania In the* terms of allocation, plus a selected 60 small districts 
, which may be compared to a state profile. Also presented Is a profile of the 

two largest districts In terms of^allocation along with a comparison with the 

state profile. 



Ten Largest Districts - in Terms of Allocation 
(Name) 

Philadelphia , ' 

Pittsburgh' 

Chester Upland 

Harrlsburg 

Erie 

Reading 

Scranton " 

Wilkes-Barre ' 

Lancaster 

York ^ 

V * • TOTAL 



(Allocation) 

-24,431 ,177 
5,366,297 
r. 186,949 
1 ,104,900 
823,815 
570,366 
569,301 
462,597 
'528,409 
448,966 

35,492,777 



60 Sheeted Districts 



(Name) 

^FER TO LISTING 

W COOPERATIVE 
PROGRAMS IN SECTION V 
OF THIS REPORT 



TOTAL 



(Allocation) 

INDIVIDUAL ALLOCATIONS 
• ARE SHOWN IN SECTION V 



3,234,951 
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Profile Comparisons- 70 Districts and State 
(Item) 

Percent - State Allocation 

Partlclpatfnfja Children 
to taV Number 
Percent of Total 
Total PQbllc V 4 - 
Percent of Public ^ . 
Total Non-Public- >^ " 
Percent of Non-Public V 

Perce^ oflwhite. ^ : 

Total Black 
Percent of Black 
Total H1$p. Amer1ca*h 
Percent of Hisp. American 

Aoqgftmtlng.for Funds - As Budgeted 



(Category) 
Projects 



ReadiHg . 
Preschopl 

• Mathenfi^tiff^ ^ 
Social iiipki 

English - O.ther Lang. Arts 
Counseling 

Enfgl^sh - Second Lang.. 
Transportation - " 
Special Handicapped 
^Cultural Enrichment 
'pother 



(10 01st.) 


(60 Dist.) 


(State) 


m 


4% ^ • 




130,915 


8,488 


251 ,208 


1 52.1% 


3.4% , 




I 113,164 


8,001 


221 ,154 


1 86.4% 


94.3% 


|88% 


1 

i 17,751 


487 

4 


30,054 


'"13.6% ^ 


5*8% 


12% 


34,937 


8,181 - ' 


141,157 


26.7% 


96.4% 


56.2% 


92,587 


258 


103,810 


.70.7% 


3.0% 


41.3% 


3,329 


38. 


5,615 




0.5% 


2.2% 


(10 Dist. ) 


(60. Dist. ) 


_j * ■ 
(state) 


> 

28.4% 


36.5% 


34.2% . 


J5.3 


2.5 


7.9 


6.5 


8.8 


6.0 


6.6 


0i7 


3.7 


2.9 


5.1 


3.0 


2.5 


0.5 


2.2 


3.8 


1.3 


2.0 


0.3 


2.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.5 


o.a 


0.9 


0 


0.8. 


9.4 • 


27.3 


18.6 • 



1^ 
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Overall Program Costs - Not Included in. Preceding Category 



Administration 
Inservlce 
Operation/Ma Int. 
Fixed Charges 
Capital Outlay 
Indirect Costs 
Parents 



3.1 0.3 

0.04 0.6 

0.4 0.6 

11.2 8.7 

0.8 3.0 

5.5 0.4 
1.3 ■ 0.1 



Two Largest DIstrScts - In Terms of Allocation 

(Name) . 

Philadelphia 
PI ttsburgh 



(Allocation) 

24,431,177 
5,366,297 



2.3 
0.2 
0.4 
10.0 
1.0 
4.8 
1.0 



TOTAL 29,797,474 



Profile Comparisons - 2 



Districts and State 



(Item) 

Percent - State Allocation 

Parti c1 pa t1n<^ Children 
Total Number 
Percent of Total 
Total Public 
Percent of Public 
Total Non-Public 
Percent of Non-Public 
Total White 
Percent of White 
Total Black 
Percent of Black 

Total Hlsoanic Anerican 
Percent of Hispanic American 
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(Phlla.) 
31.1% 

101,690 
40.5% , 
88,771 
87.3% 
12,919 
12.7% 
19,322 
19.0% 
80,335 
79.9% 

2,033 
01.9% 



(Pittsburgh) 
6.8% 

13,954 

5.6% 
11,598 
83.1% 

2,356 
16.9% 

7,089 
50.8% 

6,818 
48.9% 

18 
0.1% 



(State) 



251,208 

221,154 

88% 
30,054 

12% 
141,157 

56.2% 
103,810 

41.3% 

5,615 
2.2% 
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Accounting for Funds - As Bucfceted 



(Category) 

Projects 

Reading 
Preschool 
Mathematics 
Social Work 

English 7 Other Lang. Arts 

Counseling 

English - 2nd Lang. 

Transportation 

Special Handicapped , 

Cultural Enrichment / 

Other / 



(Phlla.) 



(Pkts'b) (State) 





22.335 


34.23; 


20.8 . 


1.7 


7.9 


5.8 


4.9 


6.0 


8.7 


2.4 . 


3.7 


1.2 


12.3 


3.0 


O.OOT 


5.3 


2.2 


4.8 


- 0 


2.0 


0 


0.5 


1.0 


0.01 


0.3 


0.9 


0.4 


2.8 


0.8 


3»9 


27.1 


18.6 



Overall Program Costs - Not Included Above 



Administration 
Inservlce 

Operation/Maintenance 
Fixed Charges 
Capital Outlay 
Indirect Costs 
Parents 



4.4 


0 


2.3 


*0 


*0 


0.2 


0.02 


0.6 


0.4 


10.9 


11.9 


10.0 


0.7 


1.8 


1.0 


6.2 


6.0 


4.8 


1.9 


0.05 


1.0 



* Inservice projects were conducted, however costs are reflected only in contracted 
services and other expenses which -were not charged to the budget by these districts. 
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Section XII 
Part B ProgrflBis 

In 1974-75, Pennsylvania became eligible for the second time for a grant 
under Part B, ESEA Title I. Since the grant was not received untlVJune 11 , 1975, 
all funds were carried over to fiscal year 19/6 for programs, to be conducted 
during the 1975-76 term. Eligibility for a grant was based on local tax effort 
expressed In terms of taxes as mills on market value and concentrations of low 
Income children. Districts not meeting the school tax effort, but who had an 
above average municipal tax overburden were considered eligible, with 5 districts 
falling into this category. Specifically, this meant that the local school tax 
effort had to be greater than the state average of 27.1, or above the state 
average of 48.8 for the combined school and municipal tax efforts Based on Title I 
statistics, the percentage of low Income children had to be above the state 
average of 13.8. 

All eligible districts were Invited to submit preliminary proposals In 
accordance with the criteria contained In the regulations and other information 
furnished by the U.S. Office of Education. All preliminary proposals were 
carefully screened and numerically scored by several bureaus. Scoring was based 
on the following: 

1. Innovative nature. - 

2. Extent to which comprehensive assessment of needs demonstrated 
0 ^ a need for a Part B program. 

3. Extent to which the proposal .respondedy' to the needs. 

4. Extent to which objectives defined the expectations of the program. 

5. Extent to which objectives were expressed In measurable and/or 
performance terms. 

6. Extervt to which an overall evaluation could be made in terms of 
grade groupings or age groupings. 

All districts were clearly^advlseci that even though they might be eligible 
for a grant, there was no guarantee that thefr proposed program would be funded 
due to the relatively small amount of .funds available. However, since only 72 
percent of the eligible districts applied. It was possible to fund all the 
applicants In the maximum amount they proposed. The following statistics are 
furnished: . \ 

Eligible Districts and Programs Submitted 

Number of eligible, districts 25 
Number of proposals received 19 
Number of programs received *18 , , 



♦Chester Upland S.D. withdrew proposal for $76,452.00 
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Program and Budget Information; 



(Activity/Service) ' (No. Children) (Amt. Budgeted) 

English - Other Language Arts 480 327,000 

Mathematics 3,474 314,072 

Reading 3,312 255,974 

Preschool - 570 53,274 

Tutorial 370 39,360 

• \. ' Sub Total - Instructional ' (986,680) 



Psychological 450 20,360 

- Counseling ' 737 • 11,444 

Transportation .570 3,650 

Home/School Visitor I, 70 2,850 

Medical \ 120 2.850 

Sub Total Supportive ^(41,154) 



Costs not included Above 

Administration 9,600 

Indirect Costs - 30,684 

Inservice 3,483 

Operation/Maintenance / 6,416 

Fixed Charges 106,856 

Capital Outlay 84,222 

Costs for Parents 1.950 

Sub Total Other Costs (243,211) 



Total Amount Budgeted 1,274,045 
Available for Reallocation ' 84,992 

Total Allocation 1,^9,037 



Selected Budget Categories Included Abovfr 

Salaries 799,837 

"Materials and Supplies . 120,212 

Concentration of Services 

Unduplicated count of children served ' 7,203 

Average amount budgeted per child .176.88 
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Sectton XIII 



Part C Programs 

Public Law 93-380 changed the method of distributing Part C funds. 
Instead of allocating on a statewide basis in 1974-75, the funds were distributed 
to counties with the highest concentrations of low income children. The U.S. 
Office of Education determined the^oHowing counties to be eligible and computed 
I locations as indicated: >. 



the^l 



Allegheny County 559,417 
Delaware County - 144,750 

Phifidelphia County 1,622,430 



Total 2,326,597 

Since the grant was not received until March 10, 1975, the funds were 
in most cases not i^ed until school year 1975-76, although a few districts 
diti use part of them for a 1974-75 summer term program. 

Practically a;il districts are using the funds for continuing or 
supplementing previously approved Part A projects in the area of the basic 
skills. ^ 

There wre a total of 62 districts eligible for funds. To date, only 41 
of these districts are expected to participate. The remaining funds will be 
reallocated within Allegheny and Delaware county. 

Part C funding will be discontinued after this year in accordance with 
P.L. 93-380. Since funds were first made available in 1970-71, this program 
has not been popular with smaller districts. This was due to the relatively 
small amount of money, maintaining of additional sets of records and difficulty 
in evaluating the program apart from the Part A program which it often 
supplemented. 
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SECTION XIV 
Compliance with Criteria 
(See USOE Directive INST L203.1 r Formerly Program Guide #44) 



While the laws governing ESEA Ti are complicated,- the basic principles 
are contained In the publication citec above. This directive must be carefully 
perused by all persons charged with the responsibility for administering the 
program, or those wishing to gain a basic understanding of ESEA Title I. Copies 
are available without charge for any Interested persons. 



Attendance Areas 



^Eligible attendance areas are selected on the basis of the highest 
concentrations of low Income children. In making this determination, school 
districts use a variety of data sources, but whatever data are used must be 
applied uniformly throughout the district. Most Pennsylvania districts find 
that the best tlata sources are AFDC records, free or reduced lunches, hqvne/ 
school visitor reports and parent questionnaires. In Pennsylvania, the 

» various methods of target selection have been given an alphabetical designation 

f land are as follows: 



"A" 
11311 

MQII 



Perpentage Method , > 
Numerical Average Method 
Combi nati on Percentage/Average Method 
No Hide Variance Method 



In 1974-75, 3,332 attendance areas were declared eligible. This represents 
approximately 78 percent of the total number In the statp. The number of districts 
using the prescribed target method were as follows: ' 

153 - Percentage 

1 - Combination Percentage/ Average 

343 - No Wide Variance 

Although Public Law 93-380, August 21, 1 974 # makes some changes In the 
selection of eligible attendance areas, the 1974-75 program applications were 
solicited on June 17, 1974 and therefore the changes cannot be Implemented until 
the 1975-76 program year. The most significant effect of the changes will be 
in the "no wide variance" method of selecting attendance areas, whereby 
eligibility will be based on a district-wide variance rather than a statewide 
variance In the Incidence of low Inconje children. The statewide variance has 
been established as 8 percentage points for the past several years. and from 
70 to 75 percent^of the districts were able to declare all attendance areas 



as eligible. Using the districtwid^ variance, wHl find many districts unable 
to use the no wide variance, method. However, a so called "grandparent clause" 
in the law will enable districts to declare some attendance areas eligible in 
1975-76 and 1976-77, even if they do not currently, m^et the required percentage/ 
average requirements. This means that in 1977-78 there will be a considerable 
lesser number of eligible attendance areas. It also means that a gre&t many 
districts will face preparation of detaiJed comparability reports for the first 
time. Districts are being alerted to these ramifications. 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ '■ \ 

Needs Assessment 

As mentioned in the 1973-74 evaluation report, fur'ther measures were' to be 
taken in 1974-75 to strengthen the needs assessment pVocess. An official position 
paper was issued for 1974-75 and the narrative portion Of the application amended 
to provide a standardized and moVe detailed docunentation of the process. This 
was the greatest in depth effort made in the area of needs assessment since 
inception of the program. The application provides a detailed record in response 
to the following questions: v \ 

- How was the assessment done? 

a. 

I • When was it done? 

- Who was involved? 

- What priorities were established? 

Although the SEA believes that an adequate needs assessment process is in 
effect, further refinements can bp expected for 1975-76. 

Pennsylvania takes no official position on the priority for particular 
groups of pupils, such as preschool, early jelementary and secondary. The 
comprehensive ass^sment of needs, if properly conducted will bring Title I 
services to those children with the greatest needs. 

The narrative portion of the Title! application requires that comprehensive 
planning sessions be well documented to show the involvement of non-public school 
authorities, parent council members, local institution representatives, staff 
consultants and repreisentatives of community action and other agencies. 

The address, phone number -and other information must be shown for each 
parent council member. The district must describe the nature and eitent of 
parental involvement in the planning, with specific requirements as to what 
unmet meeds of pupils as suggested by parenjs are to be met in the program. 
Any unmet needs must be shown in order of 'priority." In addition to this 
documentation, the state requires that the parent council chairperson and 
non-public school authorities submit a statement indicating their involvement 
in the comprehensive planning phase of the program. 

Special projects for handicappe^KxhiljIren are approved' only when ' 
assurances are received from the DivisioH^f Special Education that other 
funds are not available to meet the needs oC these children. - 



Pennsylvania has a mandated t>'I-1tngua1 program, therefore, English 
Second Language programs are approved, only If the applicant can demonstrate 
that any Title I project In this area Is above and beyond the state program 
requirements. 



Program Design 

In 1974-75, Pennsylvania required that a minimimi of $234 be spent on each 
Title I child. In previous years concentration of services was based on a 
specified percentage of the Title I formula children counted each year. This 
meant that 335,562 children could have been served in 1974-75, but many districts 
chose to effect a greater degree of concentration and only 251 ,2p8'children were 
served. Even though the total allocation was not expended, carryover funds from 
previous years (1972-73 ahd 1973-74) brought the per pupil expenditure to 
approximately $310.00 per child. y 

Special emphasis on- the writing of performance objectives continued in* 
1974-75. A great measure of Improvement yfjdiS noted in this area. There were 
at least 60 percent fewer delayed or cond|;tional approvals caused by deficiences 
in writing objectives, than in the preceding year. 

No official position is taken on Title I summer services; Pennsylvania 
believing eacrf^district is better able tofdetermine this. Of the 448 programs 
submitted, 266. (59%) included summer projects. The number of summer only 
programs decreased from 66 in the previous |ear to 36 in 1974-75. This was 
due to the OrshansKy forroula which found |a^y of the smaller districts with 
increased funding and therefore better able [to afford a regular term program. 

Private school children in Pennsylvania continued to be afforded a 
meaningful opportunity to participate in Title I. In 1974-75, services were 
afforded to 30,054 such children. This represented 12 percent of the total 
participants. Non public school children represent approximately 16% of the 
State school population. Almost 7 percent of the enrolled non public ch>ldr«h 
were involved ixi Title I, A number of private schools in Pennsylvania do not 
participate in Title I (Amish; some Mennonite, etc.). Considering this, it is 
believed that comparisons between public and non public school percentages 
(e.g. percentage of total participantsfand percentage of participants versus 
enrollees) would be most favorable. Detailed statistics are outlined in 
Section VI of this report. 



Implementation of Programs 

Staffing statistics are not presented in this evaluation. The SEA 
concentrates its efforts on the systematic collection of data in those areas 
in which it knows by experience to be of general and continuing interest to 
those agencies, organizations and individuals who request Title I information. 
Since statewide staffing information has not been among the areas of general 
interest, ^collection efforts are concentrated on other data. This does not 
mean staffing is ignored. Adequate staffing Information appears in all 
applications and is carefully reviewed during the review process, where it 
becomes a meaningful facet of each Individual program. 74 percent of the 
state allocation is budgeted for staff salaries. 
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Program applications contain a description of Inservlce training for 
Title I staff and special attention is given to Joint training of. aides, and^ 
the professional staff members with whom they work. 

Virtually all pi^ograms contain an inservice component consisting of several 
sessions during the year. Statewide statistics are not collected as to numbers 
of persons Involved. Section X of this report notes that $147,228 was budgeted 
for inservice. This figure does not in any respect portray the scope of inserj/ice 
training. The sum represents only contracted and other expenses devoted to 
inservice. Mast inservice programs are conducted by locally paid Title I 
staff melnbers with available materials; therefore these costs are not reflected • 
in the overall inservice program. 

■S ■ ■ • • ^ ' 

Parents are becoming more and more involved in Title I. During 1974-75 
the SEA conducted a series of 18 workshops^, throughout the state to train leaders 
and participants for parent councils for every Title I school in the state. 
There were 860 parents and 600 local a(hi1n1strators involved in this effort to 
give parents a better understanding of Title I and to promote an understanding 
of how scliool and local school officials can work together. It is estimated 
that almost 15,000 parents were engaged in council activities, and 5,000 in 
other Title I activities during the year. The Increased involvement of parents 
mandated by P;L. 93-380 is coirmensurate with an overall Commonwealth policy 
of increasing the influence of parents, and citizens generally, in the 
operation of Pennsylvania schools. 

The SEA closely monitors expenditures for equipment, materials and 
supplies. Unless a justification can be presented, equipment may not exceed 
6 percent of the total program budget. Materials and supplies are limited 
to 10 percent. Most districts find no problems with these limitations and 
waivers are rarely requested. Statewide, 6 percent of total amount budgeted 
was for materials and supplies with slightly over 1 percent being budgeted 
for all capital outlay. 

Construction with Title I funds is strongly discouraged and requires 
prior SEA approval before any amount is included in a proposed budget. No 
funds for constructions were authorized in 1974-75. 

All applications require that the narrative portion contain plans for 
disseminating Title I information. Implementation of the plans are checked 
'during on-site visits and formal evaluations. Press coverage appears to be 
very adequate in most cases. Internal staff dissemination is steadily 
improving due to the efforts of monitors and evaluators. 

With increasing emphasis on parental involvement dissemination to 
parents has reached a much more satisfactory level than iii earlier years. 
The SEA annually makes a major effort in dissemination at a 4-day conference 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania Association of Tederal Coordinators. In 
addition, periodic regional workshops are being conducted at more frequent 
intervals by the program review staff. 

A.. ' . ^ 

' r 
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Evaluation 

During 1974-75, The SEA contracted with the Bureau of Research, West" 
Chester State College, to analyze the pre and post, test scores of Title I 
children in reading and mathematics. This was the most comprehensive data 
obtained to date by the SEA and ^t is planned to continue this effort with 
'^expectations that a greater number of districts will present data free of 
errors for proper analysis. The^results of this effort are contained in ^ 
Part II of this publication. 

Approximately 65 percent of all program operations were either 
monitored or e^luated during the year. The formal on-site evaluations 
are conducted under the supervision of the Division of Field Surveys. A 
pool of approximately 800 persons is maintained to perform evaluations. 
TWs list of evaluators encompasses teachers, administrators and program 
directors in alt^ubject areas of education at the elementary, secondary ^ 
and higher education levels. Also, parents from community ^action agencies 
and/or adyisa*^^ councils are used as evaluators. 

A standard instrument is used by all evaTuatbrs to measure- the ^ 
effectiveness of the\Title I program and to insure that the program is being 
evaluated in accordance with the law. During the year, 1413 programs were 
evaluated at a cost of $76,'650. All evaluation reports are scrutinized by the 
Chief, Division of Compensatory Programs, the Senior Programs Officer and the 
regional reviewer concerned. All reports are followied up by a letter or a 
-^series of letters and new' programs are not approved until the previous evaluation 
JVeport Is reviewed. and it can be determined that any deficiencies have been 
corrected. 

The SEA is not completely satisfied with its efforts in respect to ' 
evaluation and monitoring. While there was a 10 percent increase in the 
number of programs monitored or evaluated, the goal of 100 percent still 
has not been realized. Although 2 additional regional reviewers were added 
to the >974«75 staff, the increased paper work, involvement in regional 
workshops and training of the new staff members did not expand the scope 
of monitoring activities to the degree that was hoped for. A standard self 
evaluation instrument was developed and used for 1974-75. A review of the 
forms compensated somewhat for'the deficiency in on-site monitoring and 
evaluation visits. In an effort to improve the competency of on-site 
evaluators, a series of workshops were conducted throughout the state in 
1974-75 with 213 persons attending tne/sessions. 

Supprlementinq versus Supplanting 

All applicants ^re required* to give an assurance that Title I funds 
will not be used td supplant state and local funds. The application review 
process includes an effort to detect ^ny violations in this respect. 



♦ 
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SECTION XVt 
Goals for 1975-76 



Based on the overall evaluatittf a'^ the J^74-75 pnlJi^ram, the SEA has 
formulated plans for program Impro^i^S^ foil owing.. areas by: 



7 Increasing the numbj^ pl^^ vi^sits during 

progralh bpjeration&i^/^ ^ ' - ; 

- Continuing emphJ^s on the basic skills. 

./ - Providing further training for on-site eyaluators. 

- Disseminating morfe information to parent councils. 

'\ ^ 

- Developing' better instruments for 'recording on-site evaluations 
and monitoring visits. 

Providing more educationally sound projects for institutionalized 
children, . 

- Improving program review techniques and establishing more precise 
standard^ for the review of self evaluation forms. >^ 



Developing and implementing an electronic data collection system. 
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I. Comments 

The following report represents the Pennsylvania Department of Education's 
effort to gather and analyze evaluative data on a state-wide basis. The 
Title I programs throughout the Coimionwealth have previously been evaluated 
using a variety of product and process criteria which have been difficult to 
combine i{\ a coherent report. In order to effect a state-wide analysis, the 
Pennsylvania 'Department of Eyucation entered into a contract with the Bureau 
of Research at Wesythester State College. The Department of Education gath- 
ered and screened ifhe available test results while West Chester State College 
processed and anal\zed the data. 
II • . Procedures 

In the spring of 1975 all school districts having Title I programs were 
asked to provide the pre- and posttest scores of participating students in 
reading and mathematics. No stipulations were made as to the date,s for pre- 
and posttesting or the tests to be employed* ^ *» 
-As a result, a very diverse group of -rests with pre-post intervals of 
four months to two years was presented for analysis. The data from over 50 
school districts could not be analyzed due to one or more of the followingT^ 
problems: 

1) Scores reported in other than grade equivalent form. Percentiles 
and standard scores were employed. 

2) Interval between pre- and posttests not stated. 

3) Test used was not identified. 

4) Posttesting with an instrument different thaa that used on the ; 
pretest. ^ 

5) Grade level of student not specified. 
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Three hundred and seventy-three (373) school districts submitted rosters 
which were 'free of thei^ errors. In order to determine the impact of Title I 
programs statewide, the data from the standardized tests were analyzed to 
determine: 

1) Is the increase in performance between pre-and post'tests 
statistically significant? The "t" test between correlated - 
means was employed at the .05 level of confidence (two tabled). 
Vj 2) Is the increase in performance between pre- and posttests 
greater than the interval between tests? If eight months 
elapse between, pre- and posttests, do the students gain 
eight months of content mastery? This is a very stringent 
procedure since these children typically show about seven 
months' increase in content mastery in a nine to ten-month 
school year'. • ^ 

3) Is the student's growth rate during the interval between 
pre- and posttests greater than would be expected on this 
basis of hil^past performance? A child enters the fourth 
grade with a reading pretest of 2.0. This means he has 
studied four years (K-1-2-3) to achieve tyo years of con- 
tent mastery. His typical gain per school year, therefore, 
is .50 years or five months. Rapp and Haggartl suggest the 
following type formula for expected -^a in: 

Expected Gain - '"'^tH^Tl^t^rttlti^'"'- ' ■"te.val Betwee. Tests 

^Rapp, M. L. and Haggart, S. A. "Idiographic Analysis of Achievement 
Measures" Educational Technology . Vol. XIII, No. 5, May, 1973, pp. 23-26. 
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If the observed gain exceeds the expjcted gain, then the child's 
learning rate has accelerated during the ttme segment evaluated. 
' Such acceleration is essential if these children are to mo^^ 

toward the national norhis. This analysis (observed vs. expected 
gain) is appropriate at the middle and upper elementary grades 
but is considered too stringent at the earlier grades (one and tvioY^^^ 
because of non-e$tablishment of typical past performance. It was, 
therefore, not employed at graces one and two. The individual school 
district reports did include this data for grades one and two for 

informational purposes. The unit for s tatistical analysis was the 

v^-^ — — — *■ • - "~ 

class. Class means by grade level were developed for the pretests 
and posttests on standardized tests. Class sizes with less than 
10 were excluded from the analysis. Data, however, was run for 
informational purposes for the district. 

III. Results 

The results are presented in two sections. The first section presents the 
analysis of statewide reading and mathematics data submitted by school districts 
other than Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. The second secl^ion is the analysis of 
data from Philli^delphia and Pittsburgh. 

In each section the results are analyzed by the test employed. There were 
no dominant mathematics achievement tests utilized statewide, however, so 
analysis in Section I is for all mathematics achievement test data combined. 

Reading-Statewide . Only school districts submitting pre-post data for at 
least ten students per grade level are included. The class was the unit for 
analysis. If a districjt supplied data for more than one class per grade each 



class wa? treated as a separate enjtlty and was utilized in the statistical 
analysis. For instance, If a district submitted data for six seventh grade 
classes, six class means were developed and were utilized in the statistical 
analysis. In order to obtain a picture of the impact of Title I programs 
statewide, the data was organized in tabular form to describe the percentage 
of classes in wh'ich the mean observed gain exceeded the interval between tests. 
This same procedure was then applied to determine the percentage of classes in 
which the observed gain was greater than the expected. This descriptive data 
is presented in Table % 

Table I indicates that school district/ in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
were very successful in improving Title I participants' rate of learning in 
reading. The percentage of dfstricts in which the observed gain exceeded 
the interval between tests ranged from 38.6% at the first grade level to 100% 
at the tenth grade level. Of the 2,319 statewide classes studied in this 
report, 1,262 or 54.4% had an observed mean gain greater than the interval 
between tests. The percentage of classes irf which the observed mean gain 
from pre to post exceeded the expected mean gain ranged from 66.7% in the 
twelfth grade, to 100% at the teath grade level. Statewide, 1,418 of the 
1,847 classes from grades three through twelve or 76^7% showed mean gains 
greater than expected. 

Presented in Table II is the performance of Title I participants in 

districts which administer the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test. The vocabulary 

i 

subtest scores are analyzed by grade level. 

Reading vocabulary improvement was statistically significant at all nine 

r " 

levels. With the exception of grade seven, the observed gain was significantly 
higher than expected in every grade. . The observed mean gain was greater than the 
mean 'Interval between tests at five of. the nine grade levels and was fairly cl6se 
at the four grade levels. ko 



Table I • 

Summary of Performance' Comparisons By Grade Level 
For 373 School Districts On All Reading Measures 
(Philadelphia and Pittsburgh Not Included) 



Grade 

2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

n 

12 



Number Of Number 

District Observed Gain 

Class > 

Comparisons* Test Interval 



70 
402 
433 
432 
369 
266 
158 
134 
39 
8 
5 
3 



27 
209 
239 
203 
202 
158 
100 
76 
34 

8, 

4'. 

2 



% 



38.6% 
52.0% 
55.2% 
47.0% 
54.7% 
59.4% 
63.3% 
56; 7% 

sr: 2% 
ioo;<o%, 

;.7% 



v<80;0% 



,N umber 
Observed Gain 
> 

Expected Gain 



N/A 
N/A 
331 
309 
293 
212 

M 
,^^100^ 

/4 
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% 



N/A 
N/A 
76.4% 
71.5% .: 
^79.4% 
79.7% 

V 

77^.8% 
'74.^6%. 

100.6% . 



80.0% r 

\66.7« 



*Nuniber of school districts subnjittTwg pre-post dat'$*fipr fi^ leas4: ^ 

for com[5arison at this grade levels If a district^ljbijrits datd for more .tftaft 
one test at a particular grade 1eve!l,^Jt is counted ttwice^. :^ / 



tenv^^i 



tuidents^;^"^ 



table II 



1974-75 Performance of Pennsylvania* Title I Participants 
On The Gates-MacGinitie Reading. Vocabulary Test 



Number 



"t" 
Observed 



1 ■». 

Grade 


of 
District 
Classes 


Number 
^ of Pre 
Children Mean 


Post 
Mean 


Observed 
Gain 


"t" 
Pre -Post 


Ijiterval 
Between 
Tests 


Expected 
Gain*** 


vs. 

Expected 
Gain 


1 


' 10 . 


161 


1.51 


2.10 


.59 " 


11.99** 


.55 


.67 




2 


53 


1 .747 


1 65 


2.57 


.9? 


21.30** 


.77 


. .62 


N/A 


, '3- . . 


58 


1 .874 


2.14 


3.11 ' 


.97 


18.16** 


.76 


.53 


7.66** 


/ 4 


55 


1,649 


3.17 


3.88 


.71 


13.73** 


.77 


. .61 


2.08** 


5 


44 


1 ,204 


3.68 


4.43 


..75 


18.89** 


.78 


.58 


4.56** 


6 


31 


793 


4.28 


5.04 


\76 


10.64** 


.79 


.56 


,2.46** 




,17 


434 


5.00 


5.64 


.64 


6.14** 


.73 


.51 


1.28 NS 




13 


344 


5.47 


6.34 


.87 


6.61** 


.75 


.51 


2.97** 


4 


135 


6.30 


7.94 


1.64 ' 


5.84** 


.85 


.60 


3.54** 



*Exc1uding Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
>**SigniTicant at .05 level; degrees of freedom based on number of district classes 

***£xpectXd Gain = Entering Grade Equivalent Score x Interval Between Tests 
, • - : I Grade to Nearest Month 
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Analysis of the Title^ I participants' perforraance on the reading 
comprehension subtest of the Gates-MacGinitle Reading Test Indicates a . 
high degree of success In producing gains .In reading! comprehension. Table III,, 
shows that all nine grades, which v^e re analyzed by a correlated "t" test showed 
significant Improvement from pre to post. At the eleventh grade level there 'was 
only one class- and a statistical test could not be employeil\^Jflien the observed 
gains were compared to the expected gains, there were statistically significant • 
Improvements in average rate of growth for grades three through eight. In 
grade nine only four classes were available, wh/fch made it difficult to obtain 
statistical significance. However, the observed mean gain of 1.61 was more 
than a full year better than the expected mean gain for the four classes. 
While it may not have been statistically significant it was the most 
impressive gain made at any grade level. - 

Some of the districts reported their Title I participants' reading 
performance by the total Gates-MacGinitie test scores. These results are re- - 
ported in (table IV. The increase in total reafling proficiency was statistically 
significant for grades one through nine. In grades ten, -eleven and twelve, 
there were only two classes available, which made it difficult to achieve 
statistical significanpe. The observed gaigs, however, were impressive at 
each grade level. 

The observed gain was significantly greater than expected in grades three 
through nine. Again the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades showed markedly 
high reading gains which though statistically not significant for thlfe reasons 
cited above, the practical significance should again be noted. 

With the exception of^e first grade, the observed g^ain exceeded the \ 
interval between tests. The Improvement is particularly high at the secondary 
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Tabte IH 



1974-75 Performance of Pennsylvania* Title I Participants 
. On The Gates-MacGinitie Reading Comprehension Test 



Grade 


Number 
of 

District 
Classes 


* 

Number 
of 

Children 


Pre 
Mean 


Pos>t 
Mean 


/ ' 

Observed 
Gain . 


"t" 
Pre-Post 


Between 
Tests 


Expected 
Gain*** 


Observed 

vs. 
Expected 
Gain 


1 


9 


142 


1.36 


1.76 


.40 


3.82** 


.50 


M/A i 


N/A 




51 


1,572 


1.60 


2.37 


.77 


16.32** 


.79 


N/A 


N/A 


3 


57 


1,759 


2.02 


2.95 


.93 


115.57** 


.76 


.50 


7.85** 


4 


55 


1,523 


2.72 


3.59 


' .86 


-17.01** 


•77 


.52 


6.45** 


5 


45 


1,098 


3.28 


4.22 


.94 


17.25** 


.78 


.51 


7.96** 


6 


32 


746 


3.92 


4.98 


1.06 


14.02** 


.78 


.51 


6.70** 


7 


15 


. 401 


4.52 


5.42 


.90 


5.58** 


.72 


.45 


2.74** 


8 


12 


327 


5.31 


6.38 


1.07 


6.'iO** 


.76 


.50 


3.32** 


9 


4 


135 


6.33 


7.94 


1.61 


3.75** 


.85 


.59 


2.28 NS 


n 


1 


28 


7.98 


8.45 


.47 


N/A 


.80 


.58 


N/A 



♦Excluding Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 

♦♦Significant at .05 level; degrees of freedom based on number of district clashes 



♦♦♦Expected 



Gain = Entering Grade Equivalent Score x Interval Between Tests 
Grade to Nearest Month 
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. Table IV ' . - 

1974-75 .Performancie of Pennsylvania* Title I Participants 
On The Gates -MacGini tie Total Reading Test 



Grade 



Number 

of 
District 
Classes 



Number 

of Pre Post Observed 
Ch ildren Mean Mean Gain 



"t" 
Pre-Post 



"t" 

Observed 
Interval vs. 
Between Expected Expected 
Tests Gain*** Gain 



1 


r 
• 11 


304 


«5 

1.24 


1.76 


.52 


4.06** 


.60 


.61 


' N/A 


2 


71 


' 2,363 


1.64 


2.43 


.79 


16.60** 


.77 


.63 


N/A , 


3 


70 


2,179 


2.19 


3.05 


.86 


18.52** 


.75 


.55 


5.52** 


4 


66 


2,086' 


2.91 


3. ic 


.81 




7 7 
.11 






5 


55 


1,855 


3.50 


4.28 


.78 


10.46** 


.78 


.55 


2.64** 


6 


42 


1,350 


4.08 


4.93 


■ .85 


11.29** 4 


.80 


.54 


4.02** 


7 




_lJil2 4.63 


, 5.82 


1.19 • 


13.30** 


.78 ^ 


.52 


7.19** 


8 


27 


752 


5.10 


6.18 


1.08 


8.47*.* 


.79 


.49 


4.78** 


9 


9 


o ■ 

191 


6.08 


7.47 


1.39 


6.21** 


.80 


.54 


- 3.77** 


10 


2 


73 


.7.86 


8.86 


1.00 


7.69 NS 


.90 . 


.72 


5.18 NS 

• 


n 


2 


122 


8.36 


9.55 


1.19 


12.4/ NS 


.85 


.67 


1.93 NS 


12 


2 


90 


9.45 


10.38 ■ 


.93 


3.00 NS 


-.85 


.68 


.55 NS 



*Exc1uding Philadelphia andPittsburgh 

♦♦Significant at .05 level; degrees of freedom based on number of district classes 

***Expected Gain = Entering Grade Equivalent Score ^ Interval Between Tests 

Grade to Nearest Month 
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level Cg^^ades seven through twelve). wit,h gains ranging from nine months 
to almost fourteen months occurring in from eight to jiine months between 
testing. , 

The second most commonly administered instrument to assess reading 
achievement in Title r programs was the Stanford Achievement Reading Test, 
' Table V shows that there was a statistically significant improvement from 
pre to post at grades two through eight. Only one class was available at the 
tenth grade level and a correlated "t" test could not be run. The observed 
gain was greater than the interval between tests at grades five, six and ten 
and the observed gain was significantly'^greater than. the expected gain in 
grades three through six on the Stanford Achievement Reading Test. -^^ 

Table VI indicates the progress of children enrolled in programs using 
the Metropolitan Achievement Reading Test. Significant improvement from pre- 
to posttesting was observed at all grade levels. (The correlated "t" test was« 
not run at grade nine because there was only one glass.) In grades four through 
eight the observed gain was greater than the interval between tests indicating 
a normal rate of growth. When the data was analyzed to determine whether or not 
there was a significant improvement in the average rate of growth, statistically 
significant improvements were found in grades four, five and six. Grades seven 
and eight approached significance but •because of the small number of classes at 
each grade level, statistical significance was not obtained. At eac^ grade 
level, however, the c^erved mean gain was much higher than the average ex- 
pected gain (.99 to .56 at grade seven and 1.10 to .61 at grade eigJ^t). 

In Table VII the results of the analysis of data from school districts 

utilizing the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test are depicted. Statistically 

significant improvement from pre to post was found at all grade levels where 

• * 
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Table V 

1974-75 Performance of Pennsylvania* Title I Participants 
On The Stanford Achievement Reatjing Test 



Number 

of Number 
District of 



Interval 



Pre Post Observed 



• Grade 


Classes 


Children 


Mean 


Mean 


Gain" 


Pre-Post 


Tests 


Gain*** 


1 


6 


153 


/1\35 


1.28 


-.07 


-.18 NS 


" .95 


N/A 


2 


88* 


2,849 


/l.63 


2.37 


.74 


22.44** 


.86 


N/A 


3 


81 


2,814 ^ 


s2.19 


2,98 


.79 


20.79** 


~.87 


.66 


4 


77 


2,546 . 




3.60 


.80 


19^40** 


.86 


.62 


5 

• 


60 


2,065 


3.50 


4.41 


.91 


' 15.60** 


.86 


.61 


6 


37 


1,237 


4.17 


5^1 


.94 


9.92** 


* .91, 


.64 


7 


16 


491 


4.49 


5.30 


.81 


3.46** 


.88 


.57 


8 


10 


165 


4.83 


5.58 


.75 


2.28** 


.88 


.54 


10 


1 


35 


5.67 


7.14 


1.47 


N/A 


1.00 


.58 



J 



Observed 

vs. 
Expected 
Gain 

N/A 
N/A 
2.87** 
4.07^ 
5.07** 
3.44** 
.98 NS 
.62 NS 
N/A 



*Excluding Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
**Signif icant at .05 level; degrees of freedom based on number of district classes 

***Expected Gain = Enterinq Grade Equivalent Score ^ ^^^^^^^^ between Tests 

Grade to Nearest Month 
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Table VI 

1974-75 Performance of Pennsylvania* Title I Participants 
On The Metropolitan Achievenient Reading Test 



Grade 


Number 

of 
District 
CI asses 


Number 
of 

Chi 1 dron 

W lit l\JII^V«ll 


Pre 
Mean 


Post Observed 
Mean Gain 


"t" 
Pre-Post 


Tnterva V 
Between 
Tests^ 


Expected 
Gain**'*; 


Observed 

vs . 
Expected 
Gai n 


1 


9 


152 


1 .08 


1.63 


.55 


8.20** 


54 


63 


N/A 


2 


32 


1 ,588 


1 .70 


2.41 


.71 


24.25** 


81 


73 


N/A 


3, 


32 


1 ,?G8 . 


2.19 




.65 


17 68*^* 






' V 16 JS 


' 4 


31 


1,390 


2.67 


3. S3 


.86 «. 

\ ■ ■■ " 


20.38** 


.81 


.56 


5.51** 


5 


25 


1,085 


3.39 


4.28. 


.89 


15.53** 


.86 


.61 


4.63** 


6 


16 


602 


3.93 


4.78 


.85 


11.18** . 


.82 


.54 


3.58** 


• 7 


7 


1Q3 


4.53 


•5.52 


.99 


4.46** ' 


.86 


.56 


'i .82 ;is 


8 


8 


4 - 

242 


5.23 


6.33 


1.10 


4.44** 


.91 


.61 , 


2.13 :is 


. 9 


1 


67 

■m 


7.13 


8.00 


• .87 


In/A 


.70 


.55 


N/A • 



*Excluding Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 

**Sirinificant at .05 level; degrees of freedom based on number of district classes- 

***Fvr,«/-4-«,i r,-!« - Entering Grade Equivalent Score . . . „ ^ _ ^ 

***Expected Gain = Grade to Nearest Month~^ ^ Interval Between Tests . 
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Table VII 

J. * ■ 

1974-75 Performance of Pennsylvania* Title I Participahts 
Dn The Stanford Diagnostic Reading Jest 



Number 



0b3erved 



rade 


of 
District 
Classes 


Number 
of 

Children 


Pre 
Mean 


Post Observed 
Mean. Gain 


"t" 
Pre-Post 


Interva.l 
Between 
Tests 


Expected 
Gain*** , 


. vs . 
Expected' 
.> Gain 


2 


7- ' 


137 


1.57. 


2. -24 


.67 


6.83** 


.69 


.50 " 


N/A ' 


3 . ' 


17 


430 


2.15 


2.88 


.73 


.10.45** 


.81 


.59 


1.7>|IS 


4 


22 


687 


2.71 


3.52 


.81 


11.1 2** 


• 

.80 


.54 


2.99** 


5 


23. 


^ . 795 


3. 24 


4.08 


. .84 


8.73** 


•73 


.46 • 


3.97** - 


6 


21 


• 679 


3.72 


4.72 


1.00 


13.44** 


7^80 ■ 


.49 


6.23** 


7. 


12 


497 


4.12 


5.09 


. -97 


6.72** 


f -78 


.46 


3.97** 


8 


"10 


27^ 


4.60 


5.63 


1.Q3 


, 6.05** 


. .75 


.43 


3.'69** , 


9^ 


5 


276 


5.75 


6.97 


1.22 


6.08** 


.80 


.51 


3.21** 



♦Excluding Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 

'♦♦Significant at .05 level ; degrees of freedom based on number of district classes 

***Expected Gain ^ Entering Grade Egui valiant Score ^ interval Between Tests . 

Grade to Nearest Month 
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the Diagnostic was used. Additionally , the observed gain exceeded the inter- 
val between tests at all levels except the second and third grades, which 
almost equalled the Interval between tests. The observed gain was significantly 
bett;er than the expected gain at grades four through eight. The test was not 
run at grade two and at grade three the trend vas present. (.73 observed to 
.59 Upected) but it did not reach significance. 

Various other reading tests, were employed by school districts throughout 
the Commonweajth. These tests' were administered to less than ten classes per 
grade level and were not analyzed separately. Grade equivalent scores on 
these lesser used tests were combined and analyzed together. Table VIII 
indicates that there was a significant observe^ gain at grade levels one through 
ten when a correlated "t" test was utilized to determine pre-post gains. - 
There was only^one class at both the eleventh and twelfth grade levels and the 
statistical test^could not be employed. However,-both classes were outstanding. 
The. mean gain for the eleventh grade class was 1,66 when their expected mean 
gain was only .50 and the twelfth^rade class had a mean gain of 1.33 when 
their expected mean gain was only .52. 

The observed gain at every grade level equ3lled or exceeded the interval 
between tests and the observed gain was significantly greater than would be 
expected in grades three through ten. . 

Mathematics -Statewide . Fewer districts submitted data on mathematics 
achievement tests. Data was available on only 448 classes. No dominant tests 
were employed, therefore, grade equivalent scores were combined on all tests- 
for statistical analysis. Table IX sumnarizes the statistical analysis on all 
math scores for 98 districts reporting. The percentage of classes where the j 
observed gairr exceeded-the tes-t Interval ranged from 16.4 percent at the ' 
second grade l^vel to 64.3 percent at the -.cventh grade level (excluding the 
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Table VIII 

1974-75 Performance of Pennsylvania* Title I PartlcinantS 
On All Remaining Tests of Reading**** » 



Grade 


Number 

of 
District 
Classes 


Number 

of v Pre 
Children Mean 


Post Observed 
Mean Gain . 


"t" 
Pre-Post 


Interval 
Between 
Tests 


"t" 
Observed 
- vs. 
Expected Expected 
Gain*** Gain 


1 


25 


64^ 


.93 


1.71 


.78 


4.36** 


.78 


.69 


N/A 


2 


100 


3,865 


1.53 


2.48 


.95 


21.83** 


.80 


.61 


N/A 


3 


118 


4,022 


2.30 


3.21 < 


.91 


23.45** 


.81 


.62 


^5.95** 

r 

0 • 00 


4 


126 


3,656 


3.7l 


O A/I 

3.04 


.0/ 


„23.'^* 


.82 




5 


116 


2,966 


3.61 


'4.58 


.97 


" 2Kt^8** 


.83 


.61 


7.65** 


6 


87 


2,350 


4.18 


5.12 


.94 


22.15** 


.83 


.59 


7.74** 


7 


57 


1 ,781 


4.92 


5.94 


1.01 


13.1?* 




.60 


5.79** 


8 


47 


1,360 


5.62 


6.*40 


.78 


8.93** 




.58 


2.75** 


9 


16 


534 


6.18 


7.27 


1.09 


8.37*- 


.81 \ 


.56 


4.12** 


10 


5 


235 


•6.55 


7.-80 


1.25 


,10.36** 


.78 


.51 


6.43** 


11 


1 


14 


6.83 


8.49 


1.66 


N/A ^ 


.80 


.50 


N/A 


12 


1 


13- 


7.75 


9.08 


1.33 


N/A 


.80 


.52 


N/A 



♦Excluding Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 

♦♦Significant at .05 level; degrees of freedom based on number of district classes 
-toected Gain = ^"^'g^Sge^^gllg^^rH'th'"" ^ '"'-"^ 

**i*1liif*favailable tests other than Gates-MacG1n1tie, Stanford and fietropolitan Tests 
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Table IX 

Summary of Performance Comparisons By Grade Level 
For 98 School Districts On All Math Measures 
(Philadelphia and Pittsburgh Not Included) ^ 



Number Of 
District 
Class 



Number 
Obseiived Gain 
> 



Number 
\ Observed Gain 

>■ 



Grade 


Comparisons * 


Test Interval 


% 


^ Expected Gain 


% 


1 




5 


38.5% 


4 


N/A 


2 


55 


9 


' 16.4% 


12 


. N/A 


3 


75 


38 


50.7% 


50 


66.7% 




,90 


41 


45.6% 


. 53 


58.9% 


5 


87 


53 


60.9% 


61 • 


70.1% 


6 


64 


34 


53.1% 


41 


64.1% 


7 


. 28 


18 


64.3% 


24 7 


85.7% 


8 


27 


12 


44.4% 


20 


74.1% 


9 


6 


3 


50.0% 


4 . 


66.7% 


10 • 


2 




50.0% 


2 


100.0% 


n 


1 


0 


0.0% 


1 


100.0% 



♦Number of school districts submitting pre-post data for at least ten students 
for comparison at this grade level.' If a district submits data for more than 
one test at a particular grade level, it is counted twice. 




eleventh grade where only one class was reported). A total of 2.14, or 
48.8 percent of the classes showed a mean gain greater than the Interval 
between tests. The percentage of classes in which the observed gain was 
greater .than the expected ranged from 58.9 percent at the fourth grade 
level to 85.7 percent at the seventh grade level (excluding the eleventh and 
twelfth grades because there was only one class). Overall 256 of the 380 
classes, or.67. 4 percent, showed a greater observed gain than was expected^ 
Table X shows' the summary of the statistical analysis performed on data 
from all mathematics tests axiministered to Title I children and reported by 
the district: Statistically significant pre-post improvement was found at 
each of the first nine grade levels. At the tenth grade there were only two 
classes which made it difficult to achieve statistical significance, however, 
the mean gain of 1.32 was outstanding. The observed gain was significantly 
higher t^n would be expected from the third grade through the eighth and at 
the ninth and tenth grades the trend was clearly in^he delired direction, but 
the number of classes was too small to achieve statistical significance. 
inclusions 

The data analyzed in this section consisted of district class means whi'ch 
were analyzed statistically at each grade level. This represents ^ very con- 
servative and stable unit of analysis in tTiat the degrees of freedom are a 
function of the number of district class means by grade, not the number of 
students constituting district classes by grade. For instance, if 50 districts 
submitted pre-post data on 1200 sixth grades, in 50 classes the pre-post "t" " 
test would be run using the 50 class means. The degrees of freedom, therefore, 
would be 49 rather than the 1199 which would have been used if the unit of 
analysis was the individual child. 
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Table X 



1974-75 Performance of Pennsylvania*- Title I Participants 
On All Mathematics Tests Utilized by School Districts 



Number 
of 

District 



Number 
of 



"t" 



"t" 
Observed 
Interval vs. 
Between Expected Expected 



Grade 


Classes 


Children 


Mean 


Mean 


Gain 


Pre-Post 


Tests 


Gain*** 


Gain 


1 


13 


368 


1.29 


1.79 


.50 


3.14** 


.86 


1.29 


N/A^ 


2 




1 .812 


1 .73 


2.35 


.62 


12.72** 


.80 


.69 


N/A 


3 


75 


2.401 


2.36 


3.21 


.85 


15.48** 


.81 


.65 


3.52** 


4 


90 


3,296 


3.16 


3.90 


.74 


14.83** 


.79 


.62 


2.36** 


5 


87 


3,086 


3.90 


4.80 


.90 


16.67** 


.79 


.64 


4.31** 


6 


64 


1,958 


4.50 


5.39 


.89 


11.73** 


.81 


.61 


3.41** 


7 


28 


755 


4.79 


5.96' 


1.17 


9.56** 


.81 


.56 


4.42** 


8 


27 


665 


5.39 


6.45 


1.06 


6.48** 


.80 


.54 


3.20** 


9 


6 


• 137 


5.32 


6.07 


.75 


3.88** 


.79 


.47 


2.09 NS 


10 


2 


37 


6.29 


7.61 


1.32 


'2.02 NS 


.83 


.52 


1.08 NS 


11 


1 




5.41 


7.39 


.9p 


N/A 


.80 


.43 


N/A 


















♦Excluding Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 













**Significant at .05 'level; degrees df freedom based on number of district classes 

***Expected Gain = Entering Grade E:quivaient Score ^ Interval Between -Tests 

Grade to Nearest Month 
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The results of tMs,anSyfis.^hd.jcat^A I jparticipants ard . 
generally: ' ^ / , : v -A"- 

1. Making statistically significant^ |j«proxeTO^ ifi readlp^aiw^:^ 

' mathematics. " *^ ;■, . ./''^ •.' ^ !''^J[-'\]-- . '••^'r^^^ "-v' 

2. Improving at a rate greater than the iMerval tjetwe^g^^ 

at a rati greater than the nationail ayfyrage Hffi^Wrly^i Instances 
'at least as good as expe.cted in most. others.^ ^ • 

3. Improving at a rate greater than would be expected the basis 
of their past performances. " > 




<^ 7 



RESULTS OF DATA ANALYSIS 
ON TITLE I CHILtlREN 

IN PHILADELPHIA AND PITTSBURGH 




1.1 
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The performance of Title I participants in the ctties of Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia are analyzed separately from the other districts in the 
Commonwealth because data was not available by classes. Data was provided 
by grade level only. The unit for statistical analysis was the child. 
The situation was further complicated in Pittsburgh when due to technical 
difficulties pre-post data could only be matched for students in grades five 
through eight on the Metropolitan Achievement Test. The data are reported on 
reading and mathematics by city. 

Ph i 1 ade 1 ph i a- Read i n g . The California Achievement Test was administered to 
ESEA Title I students in Philadelphia during the first week in April, T974 and 
again during February, 1975. Results were reported by grade level. The unit 
for statistical analysis was the child, rather than the. class which was the 
unit of statistical analysis for other districts. ^Fj^^st grade was not in- 
cluded in the Analysis because the California Achievement Test was administered 
as a posttest only. 

Ta6le XI depicts the results of the performance of Philadelphia's Title I 
students on the reading vocabulary subtest of the^California 7\chievement Test, 
All eleven grades showed a statistically significant pre-post improvement in 
reading vocabulary. Outstanding gains were achieved by seventh and eighth 
graders who achieved better than a year's growth during the time between pre- 
testing and posttesting which constituted 8 academic months. Second graders 
also achieved an observed gain which was greater than the interval between 
tests. Other notable performances were recorded at^the fifth, sixth, ninth, 
and twelfth grade levels. 

Because the unit for statistical analysis was the child rather than the 
class, a "t" test to determine whether or not the observed gain was greater 
than the expected was not performed. In order to obtain some indication, 
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. ■ Table XI 

•75 Performance of Philadelphia Title I Participates 
The California Achievement Reading Vocabulary Tesx 



Grade 


Number 
of 

Children 


Pre 
Mean 


Post 
Mean 


Observed 
Gain 


"t" 
Pre- Post 


Interval 
Between 
Tests 


Expected 
Gain** 


1 


640 


!1/A 


1.43 


fJ/A 


N/A 


N/A 


.'i/A 


2 


12,158 


1.33 


2.73. 


.85 


110.44* 


;80 


.38 


3 


12.276 


^.75 


3.33 


.58 


61.10* 


.80 


.81 


4 


15,042 


^.44 


3.86 


.42 


43. 92* 


.80 


.74 


.5 


16,657" 


3.94 


. 4.72 


.78 


63.53* 


.80 


.67 


6 


16,038 


4.32 


5.58 . 


.76 


63.82* 


.80 


.68 


7 








1 09 
1 • yjc 


CO 70* 




• OD 


a 


13,121 


6.44 


*7.57 


1.13 


6e:oi* 


.30 . 


.67 


9 


12,752 


7.45 


8.18 


.73 


46.05* 


.30 


.69 




11,593 


8.05 


8,52 


, .47 


30.98* 


.80 


.66 


n 


9,962 


8.93 ■ 


9.30 


,37 


' 18.93* . 


.80 


.68 


12 


8,515 


9.39 


10.15 


.76 


33. 72* 


.80 


.64 



*Significant at .05 level; degrees of freedon based on number of students in gr^^do level 

+ ^ r • Pre-llean Grade Equivalent Sc ore 
Expected. nam = Grade to Nearest honth at Pretesting ^ Interva] Between Tests 
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however, an expected gain was determined by utilizing the pre-means, f or the 
Students, the grad^ level of students at pre-test and the interval between 
tests. Table XI indicates that the observed mean gain^was greater than 
the expected mean gain in six of the eleven grades, wiOrwjtstanding perfomiano 
at both the seventh and eighth grades. 

The results of the reading comprehension subtest are reported in Table XII 
It can be seen that, again, there was a statistically significant improvement 
from pre- to posttesting at all eleven grade levels. When the observed mean 
gajn per grade level was compared to the interval between tests, there were 
two grades which exceeded the interval between tests (grades three and eight) • 



When the observed mean gain was compared to the expected mean gain the per- 
formance was somewhat better. Five grade levels exceeded the expected, while 
three others were fairly close to the expected mean gain. 

A total reading test score was developed for the California Achievement 
Test and results are shown in Table XIII • At two grade levels the observed 
mean gain exceeded the interval between tests (second grade and eighth grade) 
while three others were close (grades six, s^yen and twelve). The observed 
mean gain exceeded the expected mean gain at five grade levels with the most 
outstanding performance occurring at the eighth grade level. 

Philadelphia-Matliematics. The mathematics subtests of the California 
Achievement Test were given only in grades one through eight. Again at the 
first grade level ^here was no pretest with the California Achievement Test, 
therefore, only the posttest mean is given and there was no statistical 
analysis. 

Table XIV gives the results of the analysis of the dat^ on the mathe- 
matics computation subtest of the California Achievement Test. There was a 



Jable XII - 

1974-75 Performance^ of PhiladeTphia Title I Participants 
On The California Acfrievenent Reading Comprehension Test 



Grade 


Number 

of 
Children 


Pre 
Mean 


Post 
Mean . 


Observed 
Gain 


"t" 
Pre-Post 


Interval 
Between . 
Tests 


Expected 
Gain** 


1 


582 


:\/^ 


1.58 


N/A 


fl/A 


N/A 


N/A 


2 


11,779 


1.82 


2.57 


.75 


71.68* 


.80 


.86 


3 


12,206 


2.63 


3.45 


.82 


69.43* 


.80 


.78 


4 


15,023 


3.65 


4.12 


.47 


39.70* 


.80 


. 79 


5 


16,602 


4.25 


4.88 


.63 


46.50* ' 


.80 ( 


.72 


6 


16,000 


4.97 


5.75 


.70 


63.15* 


.80 


.70 


7 


15,596 


5.70 


6.16 


.46 


31.80* 


• .80, 


.68 


8 


13,114 . 


6.26 


7.12 


.86 


53\73* 


.80 


.65 


9 


1J!?750 


7.23 


7.90 


.67 


43.21* 


.66 


10 


11,634 


7.89 


8.50 


.61 


36.39* 


.80 


.65 


11 


9,969 


3.95 


8.99 


.04 


'. 3.02* 


.80 


.67 


12 


8.«i3 


'9.26 


9.96 


.70 


28.65* 


.80.-3,. , 


.63 



♦Significant at .05 leva! ; degrees of freedom based on number of students in (jrade level 
"Expected Gain - .^^rtif i^^^^'j-^^r^t^g^e^^^nng ^ '"^^^^^ , 
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•Table XIII 



1974-75 Performance of Philadelphia Title I Participants 
On The California Achievement Tp^tal Reading Test 



Grade 


Number 

of 
Children 


Pre 
Mean 


Post 
Mean 


Observed 
GainV 


"t" 
Pre-Post 


Interval 
Between 
Tests 


Expec 
Gain 


1 


578 


N/A 


1.46 


N/A 


fVA - 


N/A ^ 


■I/A 


2 


11,743 


1.85 


2.66 


.81^ 


109.38* 


.80 


.87 


3 


12,093 


2.68 


3.38 


.70 


. 73.29* ' 


.80 


.79 . 


4 


14,881 


3.56 


4.01 


.45 


48.64* 


.80 


.80 - 


'5 


16,476 


4.12 - 


4.77 


.65 


59.26* 


-.80 ' 


.70 


6 


15,904 


4.86 


5.54 


.73 


78.64* 


.80 


.68 


7 


15,447 


5.56 


6.31 


.75 


58.53* 


.80 


.66 


8 


12,965 


6.33 


7.34 


1.01— 


77:97* 


-.80 ^ 


.66 


9 


12,613 


7.33 


8.04 


.71 


• „57.79* 


.80 


.67 


10 


1 1 ,448 


7.97 


8.52 


.55 


42.40* 


.80 


.66 


11 


9,820 


8.93 


9.20 


,27 


' 15.37* 


,80 


.68 


12' 


~~ 8,373 


, '9.38 


10.14' 


-7)6 „ 


*4 36.84* 


.80 ' ■ 


.64 



** 



*Significant at .05 level; degrees of freedom based on numbar of students in grade level 

**Expcctcd Gain = Pre-Maan Grade .Eguivalant Scoro ^ Interval Betwaen Tests 

Grade to .'learest. Month At Pretesting 
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.Table 5(IV , - ^ . ' . 

1974-75 Performance of Philadelphia Title I, Participants 
On The California Achievement Hath Computati.on Test 



Grade 


Number 

of 
Children 


Pre 
Mean 


Post 
Mean 


Observed 
Gai n 


Pre -Post 


Interval 
Between 
Tests 


ExDected 
Gain** 


1 


582 


ri/A 


1.36 


' N/A 




fl/A 


N/A 


2 


11.843 ' 


1.70 


2.30 ' 


.60 . 


89.91* 


.80 


.80 


3 


12,, 148 


2.33 


3.27 


.94 


123.67* 


.80 


.69 


4 


14,911 


3,42 ^ 


3.62 


.20- ; 


26.42* 


.80 


.74 


5 
6 


16,242 
15% 424 


3.73 
5.02 


4.85 
5.70 


w" 

.68 


127.48* 
78.28* 


.80 

• . .80 <• 


.63 
.70 


7 


15,237 


5.74 


6.14 


.40 


33.60* 


.80 


.•69 


8 


.12,901 


6.23 


6.93 


.70 


52\52* 


.80 


.65 



*Significant at .05 level; degrees of freedom based on nuniber of students in grade lovol 



**Expected Gain = - P^e-Mean Grade Equivalent Score 
. ^ Gr^ft. to iJearest ilonth at Pretosti 



— X Interval Between Tssts 
ng 
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statistically significant Iraprovement .from pre- to posttesting at all seven 
grade levels. The third and fifth grades had an observed mean gain that was - 
greater than the interval between, with the fifth graders showing an out- 
standing growth of 1.12, over the eight-month period. When the obs-erved 
mean gain was compared to the expected mean gain, three grade levels 
(third, fifth and eighth) exceeded their expected mean gain,'Vhile : 
another (the sixth graders) were close to their expected mean gain. ' 

On the mathematics concepts and problems subtest of .the^^California 
Achievement Test, the fifth graders, again, had an outstanding performance 
(see Table XV). the fifth graders went from a pre-^nean of 4.15'to a post- 
test mean of 5.13 for an obsfli^ed gain of'. 98, or almost a full j(ear in the 
% interval between tests. The eighth grade also exceeded the interval between 
^" observed mean gain of .82. The second and sixth graders also 
o came^se to achieving eight months improvement. in the interval between tests. 
Three grade levels exceeded their expected mean gain lead by the. fifth grade 
performance (.98 compared to^.71). The eighth graders' expected mean gain was 
.63 and they achieved .82 and the sixth graders' achieved a mean gain of .75 
compared to. the expected- mean gain of 74. AlTpre-post improvements were 
statistically significants 

When the total mathematics achievement-'^test .<;cores were analyzed, the 
fifth graders' outstanding performance , on the subtest was reflected in the * 
results and they -were the only grade level to feee^a' the interval between 
tests (1.07 over 8 months). The fifth graders, as well as the eighth graders 

(.75 compared t'lJ f65) were the grades where the mean observed gain was 

f ■ ' - 

greater than the mean expected gain, though the third and sixth grades came 

0 close. All pre-post gains were statistically^signif icant.. (See Table XVI) 



Table XV 

1974-75 Performalice of-Philaxielphia Title I Participants 
On The California Achievement Math Concepts and Problems Test 



;ade 


Number- 
of 

> GWl?lren . 


Pre 

.Mean 


^0 

Post 
• Mean 


Observed 
Gain 


"t" 
Pre-Post 


Interval 
Between 
Tests 


Expected 
Gain** 


1 


572 


•N/A 


1.62;^ 


N/A ^ 


N/A 


N/A „ 


'ri/A 


.2 


1 1 ,744 


2.07 


2.83 


.76 


84:74* 


.80 


.97* 


'§ 


• 12,049 


2.93 


3.33 


.40 , 

/ 


. 42.43* 


.80 


.87 


4 : 


14,668 


3.56 


3.96 


.40 


45.44* 


.80 


. 77 , 


5 


16,214 


4., 15 


5.13 . 


.98 ' 


97.62* 


.80 


.71 


6 - 


. • l'5,574 


5.^4 


5.99 ' 


' .75 


'74.52*- 




.74.. 


7 


l1^888 


5.88 


■ 6.03 


' .15 


11.07f^ 




.70 


8 


12,548 

9 


6.09 


6.91 


.82. 


57%12* . 


.^0 • , 


.63 



♦Significant at .05 level; degrees' of fHeedem based on number of students-^in grada level 

Pre-Kean -Grade tquiyalent Score _ _ ^ ^^^^^^^ Between. Tests ' 



f **Expected.Gain ■= , ^^re-r^ean brade tg 
' .. .\ Grade to Wearest Mo 



nth At Pretesting 
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Grade 
1 

3 ' 
4 
5 
(5 
7 
8 



Pi 




t&ble XVI 



.1974-75 Performance of Philadelphia Titlg I P^^cipants 
On The California AchieVemfent Math totd!i1m&ik ' 



' Number 

of 
Children 



. 549 
11.608 
.11.950 
14.512 
15,948 
15,224 
14,629 
12,279 



Pre 
Mean 

N/A 

T.84 

2.55 

3.48 

3.87 

5.08 

■i 

5.78 
I.. 26 



Post 
Mean 



1.45 
2.50 
3.29 
3.75 
4.94 
5.77 
6.19 
7.01 



Obsierved 

N/A . 
:66 
. 74 ' 
.?7 
1.07-T 
.69 
41 
.75 



-■,"t« / ■ 
Pre-Post 

N/A 

104^90* 
105.&2* 

13Sfv.16* 

V 92.04*; 

, ';^7;§*^^; 



.Interval 
Between 
Tests 

' N/A 




f • 
Expected 
Gain** 

N/A 
.87 
.76 
.75 

. .66 
.71 

.65 




♦Significant, at .05 lefll • 



Gs of 'freedpm*as&d on num^^ in grade level 



**ExpectWd^Gain^= Pre#l6an Gracfe |quiva1gnt^S^e^^ Between Tests 

Grade to Nearest Moftth at Pretes|ijTg v 



r-i- - 



r 
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Pittsburgh-Reading. The performance of Pittsburgh children ^rolled 
in programs submitting the Metropolitan Reading^est scores is Shown in 
Table XVII. The increase m reading proficiency from pre- to posttesting was 
significant at all grade levels (five through eight). The observed mean gain 
exceeded the expected mean gain in grades seven- and eight, but did not quite 
equal the expected at grades five and six, though it was close. 

Table XVII 

1974-75 Performance of Pittsburgh Titlg I Participants 
Orv T!|e Metropolitan Reading Test 



Grade 


Number'' 

of 
Cliil dron 


Pre 
Mean 


Post 
Mean 


Observed 
^Gain 


"t" 
Pre- Post 


Interval 

Betv/een 
Tests _ 


..■ y 

Expected 
Ga i ir' '* 


5 . 


351 


2.79 ' 


3.15 


.36 • 


8.75* 


.70 


.38 


6 • 


580 


3.59 


3.98 


.39 


12.77*- 


.70 


•7 


7 


773 


3.9f 


4.49 


.58 


16.42* 


.70 


.39 


8 


743 


4.63 


5.13 


^ .50 


12.20* 


..70 


.40 



♦Significant at .05 level; degrees of freedom ba Sec! on number of district classes 

**Expected.Gain'= Entering Gr-ade Equivalent Score x interval Between T^sts ^ 

Grade t*o Nearest ilonth 



Othisr Title I children we're administered the I ov^i^R lent: Reading Test. 
The children in grades four, five and six who took the Iowa were all from 
parochial schools. Table XVIII indicates that the observed gain from pre- to 
ng was statistically significant %t 



)K)sttesting was statistically significant %t all levels and the observed gain 
^ exceeded the expected mean gain at each grade l^vel. While a statistical test 
was not rurt to determin6 whether the average rate of gain was significantly 
higher than the average, expected gain because no class data was available, it 

is evident that statistical significance would have been achieved. # 

'0 ^ * ' '■ 

84 • 



Table XVIII 

* 

1974-75 Performance of Pittsburgh Title I Participants 
On The Iowa Silent Reading Test 



Grade 


of 
Children 


Pre 
Mean 


Post 
Mean 


Observed 

"ISain 


"t" 
Pre-Post 


X II tc 1 va 1 

Between 
Tests 


' Expected 
Gain*** 


4* 


13 


3.99 


5.25 


1.26 


6.25** 




.40 


5* 


68 


5.27 


6.38 


1.11 


9.80** 


.40 


.42 


6* 


83 


6.70 


8.37 


1.67 


9.98** 


.40 


.44 


7 


803 fI* 


6.08 


7.15 


1.07 


22.58** 


.80 


.69 


8 


819 


6.57 


7.60 


1.03 


25.36** 


.80 , 


.66 



Varochial schools only 

**Sign1ficant at .05 level; degrees of freedom based on number of district classes 
■ : -Expactad Gain = ^"*^£;i°;;t^?^irion^h'"" ^ ^"'^ 

Pittsburgh maintains a reading *clinic to which students are referred 
teachers, Stud^ts spent varying amounts of time at the clinic. Upon referral 

* they were tested with the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test and upon return to the 

i ■ . ■ 

I classroom they were posttested with the same instrument. Table XIX depicts 

tie performance of Pittsburgh^.itle I Reading Clinic students on. the vocabulary 
subtest of the Gates-MacGinitie. 

In grades two through nirfe, a statistically significant Improvement was 
evidenced;^pi pre- to posttesting. The best performance was at<tlie_^xth 
grade levj^^T^where 84 participants showed a mean gain ofphOS. T|ie varyin^g 
Intervals betwellh tests precluded comparison of mean pb^elrved gain with the 
mean expected gain.- • 



Table . XrX 



1974-75 Performance of Reading Clinic St udei>|5* of Pi tt&burg}i Title 1 
Parti cipant| On Tf|| Gates Mac-Gihitje l^*«g?y^^^^ , 



Nurnber 

.of 
Children 



Observed 
Gain 




.97 
..78 
.52 
.1^ 



"t" 
.. Pre-Post 

9.98* 
10.10* 
10.43* 
10.27* 
10.75* 
7.08* 
6.55* 
4.06* 
1.48 
2.21 ' 
.26 



Interval 
Between 
Ttfsts 



Expected 
Gai n 



y^'''^;^:^k^^o . 4.6 

,/ : *The intervig^etwe^n p^sti wasdibt cjjmiputed on classes because individual 
^ sft«d^nt|j-we#|i.s^,igi}e/ .ttie interval between tests 

t)e I Reading Clinic students 
ir:d(yement^from pre to post on . the 
i^xcep^at the tenth^ 

^ . ^ ^v'^'"^^^^ {n=4). While 
ixpected' mean gaiJKwps not possible. 




^ ./fl974-75 Performance of 
-Participants On t^e^a 



■ -sis 





Number 



Clinic Stiidents* of llittsburgh Title I 
?t-Ginitie Rfeading Comprehension Test 



Interval 



9 



Grade 

■ > 

H 2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
1> 

f2 



of 

i/ii 11 urun 


Pre 


' Post 

Moan 


Observed 

ua III 


"t" 

lie iKJO I* 


Between Expected 
Tp^t^ Gain.*** 


70 ' 


1.76 


2.42 


.66 


7.49* ' 


\ ' ,, ' 


78 


2.63 


3.34 


^71 


7.35* 




* 61 - 


2.45 


, 3.22 




9.19* 




93 


3.20 


4.31 - 


/I'll 


11.03* 


if 

t 


84 


4.34 


5.6'7 


1,33 


9.96* 




84 


4.96 


■ 5.65 


>69 


5.42* 




56 


4.70 


5.70 


1.00 


6.76*^ ' 


■ J f 


12 


5.53 


6.53 


.1.00 . ■ 


2.W 




4 


, 4.05 




.93 


1.18 




7 


3.96 


''5.06 

to 


' 1,10 


2.94* 




4 


4.75 


6.93 


2.18 


, 2.07 



*Thet.intei^al between tests was not computed on'cl^ses because individual • 
students^\v^lfe^ assigned at various times and the interval between tests 
varied. This also made it Impossible to compute the expected gain. ^ 



: tittsburgh-Matt]|matic$ > The Me^opolitan Math test was the onj^ vinst rumen t 
administered to the Pittsburgh Title $ Parti dlitjants to assess l^^f^ijig growth 
fn mathematics. 



''i 



T[\ere was a statistically significant pre-pbstSaain ^t^every grade level. 
(See Table XXI) The observed gain exceeded the expected' ^a i n IPPrgrades sevfin 




and ei^Kt and equalled the expected' gain at grade six. 

Table XXI 

19^4-75 Performance of Pittsburgh Title Ij'Partici pants 
On The Metropolitan Math Test--" 



Grade 


W 

Number 

v of 

r: Children — 


Pre 

Mean « 


Post 

.Mean 


Observed 
Gain 


"t" 
Pre- Post " 


Interval 
(g. Between 
Tests 


Expected 
Gain** 


5 


193 


3*^1 


-ss3.65 


.34 


8.47* . 


.70 


.45 


■ 6 


451 


3.91 ^ 


4.36 


- .45 


17.87* 


•70 


.45 


7 


. 675 


4.48 


5.03 


.55 


18.51* 


.70 


.44 


8 


730 


5.34 


5.85 


.51 " 


16.33^" 


.70 


.40 . 



♦Significant at .05 level; degrees of freedom based on number of district classes 



Conclusions for Philadelphia and H 
The following- conclusion^{S|aji(^ 
testing in Philadelphia and IR; "' 



1. Philadelphia studd" 





n fr^m the results of standardized 



jt on^jthe reSding vocabulary subtests 




l^-^an their performance^ on the^ comprehension subtests 

a Achievement, Tests. ^ 'M; - -/ * • 

ffifancji^^ turned in by 'e>^th"grade students on 

both reading subtests and seventh graders* performance on the reading 

./ ^ ■ ' 

vocabulary subtest was outstanding. 

3. Fifth gn^re.slu^ had outstanding performances on both mathematics 

subtests (Irth^ California Achievement Tests, and the eighth graders' 

. . :^ ■ ^ ' • 

observed mean gains were higher than expected on both mathematics 
subtests also. Sixth graders performed about as weir as expected. 
4^ Performance on bol^i reading and mathematics^dsts in Philadelphia 



Indicated mixed performance with sorae grades performing outstandingly, 

others jpoorly. Generally, however, the results were favorable. 

/ 

The reading performance of students upon which data was available in 

■i 

Pittsburgh Indicates that students are doing as well as expected and 
In many cases,.muph better than expected. 

Impress ivi^' results wero obtained on students In the Reading Clinic 
In Pittsburgh on t^, Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test. 
Pittsburgh Title I students were doing as wgll as expected, for 
the most part, on mathematics achievement test. 



^ ^ ■ .... . a 



